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FOREWORD 


We issue this brochure in the modest hope that it may 
contribute toward satisfying the natural demand, persistently 
expressed, for a portrayal of the beauties of Fulton and the 
Oswego river. The aim has been to make this more than a 
passing souvenir by adding historical and descriptive matter to 
the illustrations. The task has been undertaken with a desire 
to further the interest of our village and not in the expectation 
of any direct personal benefit. We realize its limitations and 
imperfections, yet trust it may approximately meet the want 
and win the approval of those interested. 

The book, as now presented, has been made possible only by 
the generous financial support and encouragement of our enter- 
prising manufacturers, business men and leading citizens, whose 


names are appended at the close. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


‘Nowhere such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream, 
Winding slow through bush and brake 
Links together lake and lake.” 


New York 


HIS thriving village is beautifully situated on the east bank 
of the Oswego river, at the falls which have figured so 
prominently in history. It is twenty-five miles north of 
the city of Syracuse and eleven miles south of Oswego, 
where the river flows into Lake Ontario. Across the 
river from Fulton, and connected with it by two modern 
iron bridges, is the village of Oswego Falls. The two 
combined have a population of eight thousand, two-thirds 


resident in Fulton. They are practically one thriving 
city, doing a volume of business unusual even for a city of double the 
population, while its manufacturers are among the most substantial in the 
country and their products of world-wide reputation. 

These favored villages are an outgrowth of the river and of the canal. 
More particularly were the falls associated with the origin and growth of 
business. They foreordained the coming town. The portage, in the days 
of ante-canal navigation, insured something of a settlement from the begin- 
ning, French’s ‘‘Gazetteer’’ states that ‘the present village of Fulton 
became the seat of a floating population in the early part of the eighteenth 


century.”’ 


If there were any white people here then besides those literally 
floating on the river, they must have been associated with the portage. 
The waterpower offered by the falls was not to be overlooked, especially 
in the years before steam was set to pushing pistons. Supplemented by 
the dams, it has made here a little city of mills. From the mammoth 
mills of the American Woolen Company, in Oswego Falls, to the extensive 
factory of the Hunter Arms Company, in the north end of Fulton, the two 
villages are the creation of the river. In later years the ample receiving 
and shipping facilities afforded by three railroads, as well as by the canal, 
have made this a desirable location for steam manufacturing plants, with 
the additional advantage to their owners of a pleasant place of residence. 
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FIRST AND ONEIDA STREETS 


The Oswego river is the key to the situation here, historically and 
commercially. It is the outlet of a remarkable group of lakes in western- 
central New York, embracing Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, 
Owasco, Skaneateles, Otisco, Cross, Onondaga, Cazenovia, Oneida and 
Neahtawanta. In Amos G. Hull’s ‘‘ History of Fulton and Oswego Falls" 
he shows the extent of the Oswego's basin by saying that the river's 
‘northeastern source is in Martinsburg, Lewis county; its southwestern 
source is in Bristol, in the southwest corner of the county of Ontario.’’ 
In brief this river ] 
drains a water- Ss F 
LAKE ONTART 


shed covering Nf 


VE 


one-sixth of the 
entire area of the 
state. The Sen- 
eca river, bring- 
ing down the 
overflow of eight 
lakes, and the 
Oneida, carrying 
the drainage of 
Oneida lake and 
its tributaries, 


’ 


form the Oswego—‘‘ the flowing-out of waters’ 
its mouth. 


—twenty-four miles above 


It is of peculiar interest to Fulton that here the overflow of this lake 
system is confluent and makes a descent of forty feet, one-third of it in 
the falls proper, providing a waterpower rarely surpassed. 

Three of the leading trunk line railroads pass through our villages, the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the New York, Ontario & Western 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, which give us the best railroad 
facilities—running no less than fourteen passenger express trains daily in 
either direction—and our situation, geographically, gives us the minimum 
freight rates in every direction ; in fact, there is no point in the United States 
that offers shippers greater inducements. We are also especially favored 
by having three express companies—the American, Adams and United 
States—operate here, giving unusual advantages for express shipments. 

The Oswego canal, extending from Oswego to Syracuse and connecting 
there with the Erie, offers the cheapest transportation for coal and the raw 
material used in the various manufactories. 
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LOOKING NORTHWEST, ABOVE THE NESTLE COMPANY 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM CANAL BRIDGE 
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THE VILLAGE FROM CROSBY HILL 


Fulton, while standing high in business enterprise, especially in manu- 
facturing, ranks also among those handsome well-built, well-shaded villages, 
surrounded by well-cultivated farms, which are characteristic of the older 
parts of the country. The site of Fulton is mainly a broad ridge, sloping 
west, north and east, with pleasant suburbs covering another range of high 
ground still further east. The slopes are favorable to good drainage, and 
the more elevated sites offer pleasing views of the attractive surrounding 
country. Oswego Falls stands advantageously on the elevated, though not 
hilly ground, between the river and the valley of the pretty Lake Neahta- 
wanta. This lake, whose Indian name interpreted is “the little water near 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT FROM WEST SIDE OF RIVER 


the big water,’’ forms one of the attractions of this locality and often attracts 
pleasure parties from the nearer cities. 

Fulton has an ample share of public improvements provided by munici- 
pal action or private generosity. The laying of brick pavement and cement 
sidewalks in the business portion have done more to improve the appearance 
of the village than all other changes in recent years. The change began 
with the construction of the handsome iron canal bridge, which with its ap- 
proaches was paved with vitrified brick in 1898. This paving has since been 
continued throughout the mercantile district, and Second street, between the 
Cayuga street and the Broadway railroad stations has been macadamized. 


Cement sidewalks of superior construction have been extensively laid in 
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all parts of the village and contribute much to its beauty as well as to the 
public convenience, and are rapidly replacing inferior kinds. A well-shaded 
park of several acres is one of the principal beauties of the village, of 
which its citizens are justly proud. 

Nothing is more essential to the welfare of a community than a good 
water supply for household purposes and fire protection. In this respect 
Fulton is peculiarly favored, and its water-works system is under municipal 
ownership. Fifteen years ago a plant was constructed for supplying both 
villages from springs situated about one mile south of Fulton. Other springs 
in that vicinity—all doubtless emanating from the same source—have been 
secured, thus insuring an abundant supply of pure and wholesome water. 

In its care for the mental development of its people Fulton is not less 
enterprising than in material improvements. This is shown by the char- 
acter of the public schools and is made plain in the educational history of 
the village to be found on other pages. During the past year the sum of 
$17,000 was expended for educational purposes, of which $2,500 was re- 
ceived in tuition fees from out-of-town students. The advantages for study 
have indeed formed a prominent inducement for locating here. Each year 
students are prepared for college and in the State Regents’ Examinations the 
Fulton Union School ranks first among the schools of the state outside the 
cities, and thirteenth when including the cities in the comparison. 

Eleven churches, several of them handsome structures, testify to the 
interest in public worship. 

The Fulton Public Library, opened two years 
ago by an association chartered in 1895, contains 
about four thousand volumes, and in addition has a 
reading-room well supplied with current literature. 
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A complete system of sewers was constructed in 1896 under state 
supervision and gives absolute satisfaction. 

An efficient and well equipped fire department, with a complete tele- 
graph fire alarm system, and hydrants judiciously placed throughout the 
village afford ample protection to property. 

The town of Volney and the village of Fulton share the same Spacious 
building for municipal and judicial purposes. Here are the town hall, the 
clerks’ offices and police headquarters, 

The Oswego County Agricultural Fair, held annually on the society’s 
grounds in Oswego Falls, is a conspicuous manifestation ‘of the agricultural 
and dairying interests of this locality. The spacious grounds are conven- 
iently and pleasantly located. This fair draws thousands of people from 
all directions and has the reputation of being one of the best in the state. 

Fulton enjoys the benefits of free delivery of mail, established in 1897. 

Three enterprising weekly papers are published in the villages,—The 
Fulton Patriot, The Fulton Times and The Oswego Falls Observer. 

The public conveniences and attractions briefly enumerated here explain 
the popularity of Fulton as a place of residence. The pleasures of the 
citizens, no less than their business, are associated with the river. When 
the exiled Fultonian thinks of his old home, he hears in fancy the music of 
the falls and rapids. A panorama passes before him of long, still reaches 
dotted with yachts, skiffs and canoes; of tents among the trees; and of 
lingering sunsets. He recalls evenings when, as the glowing clouds paled 
gradually in sky and stream, he wended his way homeward from river or 
lake, laden with strings of bass and pike lured from the clear current, or 
water-fowl bagged by skill and patience. 
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** LOWER LANDING” 


& History of Fulton 


By Charles D. Lathrop 


Colonial Days on the River 


IMPLY as a prosperous American village the Fulton of today has a highly 
O°. interesting record, which is sketched in the following pages; but its interest, 
to many minds, is heightened by the rich historic background of the modern 
story. This is filled chiefly with incidents in the long struggle of the 
# French government to establish, against English and Indian resistance, 

a New France in North America, embracing all the country drained by 
the Saint Lawrence and the Mississippi. In those operations the Oswego 
river was a strategic element. It was the chief highway to and from the 
dwellings of those confederated Indian tribes whom the’ French called, collectively, the 
Iroquois, and the English styled the Five Nations (or Six, after the incorporation of the 
Tusearoras), From time immemorial the savage’s bark canoe bore him up or down to 
the falls of the Oswego, and then he carried it over the soil of the future Fulton. His 
people gave this stream a name which has assumed, in English speech and print, its 
present form. One of their camping grounds was at the falls. The Jesuit Mercier 
mentions an Indian village here. The salmon fishery in its season would have assem- 
bled them here, had nothing else. 

The Oswego is one of the storied rivers of America. It flowed through the speci 
territory of the Onondagas, and in historical writings and old laws it is often called the 
Onondaga. The capital of the Iroquois league was with that tribe, near the spot, in 
the vicinity of Syracuse, where the descendants of the dreaded warriors now live in 
“innocuous desuetude,’? From the early days of their establishment in Canada the 
French busied themselves in conyerting, conciliating or conquering the Iroquois. These 
varied enterprises often took them up and down the river, and the braves of the western 
and central tribes returned the visits by the same course and in a corresponding spirit. 

This stream was a section of the great westward route from the Hudson, via the 
Mohawk river. Boats were taken from the Mohawk at the present site of Rome and 
carried over to Wood creek, until, in 1792, 4 bit of canal dispensed with the portage. 
Down the creek they floated to Oneida lake, and thence through the Oneida river, 
meeting no obstruction until they reached the fall in the Oswego. This, being an actual 
cataract, was often called the “great fall,’’ to distinguish it from the rapids or rifts 
found elsewhere. For more than a century. this was a highway of travel and traffic to 
the West, and during most of that time the only one. This way_came and went the 
British and colonial forces that disputed with the French the possession of the frontier 
posts and the Indian fur trade centering in Oswego and Niagara. By this line the 
traders. transported their goods and the contractors forwarded supplies to the lake garri- 
sons. Time and again armies ‘have thronged this route in advance and retreat. Tens 
of thousands of voyagers thus became acquainted with the Oswego falls. 

In mere outline the principal movements along the river which have made this 
spot historic may be stated as follows: 

August 19, 1654, Simon Le Moyne, the first of a succession of Jesuit missionaries 
sent from Canada to the Iroquois, passed the falls on his way back, having gone to 
Onondaga, in the same month, by a more easterly route. 
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VIEWS FROM AND AROUND PATHFINDER ISLAND 


A colony of fifty Frenchmen, of various occupations, was sent in July, 1656, up 
the river to locate on Onondaga lake, at the request of the Onondagas, and for the 
purpose of cultivating good relations with them and founding French rule. The Indians 
proving treacherous, the party fled down stream for their lives, in March, 1658, and 
escaped to Canada. They had built at the lake two flatboats, each capable of carrying 
about fifteen men, and these were undoubtedly the first boats that ever came down the 
river excepting Indian canoes. 

Twelve hundred Iroquois voyaged this way in 1688 and made havoc around Mont- 
real, to punish the French for their raid on the Senecas the year before, 

July 30 and 31, 1696, Count Frontenac’s army of 2,200 French regulars, Cana- 
dians and Indians made the portage here on their way to attack the Onondagas. Having 
destroyed villages and crops, but not the owners, the invaders reached the falls August 
trth on their return, and encamped below for the night. 


THE OSWEGO FALLS 


English and Dutch fur traders were using the river early in the eighteenth century, 
and their business at Oswego grew to large proportions, though interrupted at times by the 
French. De Longueil found a hundred of them, with sixty canoes, at the falls in-1725. 
Three hundred were reported at Oswego two years later, and such a rally came to be a reg- 
ular summer occurrence. About this date the English built a fort there, and most of the 
time for seventy years thereafter had garrisons and supplies to transport down the river. 

In 1754 began the conflict commonly spoken of as the French and Indian war. 
Three hundred ship carpenters were sent down in June, 1755, to build boats at Oswego 
for an expedition against the French fort at Niagara. A regiment followed in July, 
and two more, with some independent companies and artillery, in August. The enter- 
prise, however, was postponed. 

In 1756 a strong force of bateaumen was organized and armed on the Hudson, 
consisting largely of whalers and fur traders, and in May a thousand of them were 
sent with supplies for Oswego, in two hundred bateaux and as many whalebouts. 
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July tst Colonel Bradstreet arrived at Oswego from the falls with six hundred bateaux 
and two hundred soldiers, over thirty cannon, ammunition and supplies. 

On jhis return occurred the fight which gave Battle island its name. Bradstreet 
started his column of boats up the river on the morning of July 3d, in three divisions. 
A force of 1,100 French, Canadians and Indians was lurking in the vicinity of Oswego 
to harass the garrison and break up its communications. It was commanded by Cap- 
tain de Villiers, who had made George Washington surrender Fort Necessity, in Penn- 
sylvania, early in the war. Villiers with several hundred of his men lay in ambush on 
the east bank of the river about nine miles up. When Bradstreet reached this point, 
in the middle of the afternoon, with his first division of one hundred boats and three 
hundred men, they were fired on from the bank, and a considerable number of the 
boatmen were killed or disabled and some were captured. The others pushed for the 
west bank. The Indians tried to pursue them under cover of the island, but Bradstreet 
landed there with six or eight followers, among them the future Gen. Philip Schuyler 


HISTORIC BATTLE ISLAND 


of the Revolutionary war. These were immediately joined by a score of others, when 
twice as many Indians also gained the island and attacked Bradstreet’s party. A few 
more bateaumen came to his help, and Villiers led fifty Canadians through the shallow 
water to support the attacking force. During an hour’s sharp fighting the assailants 
were steadily repulsed. They returned to the east bank, and a detachment forded the 
river higher up in order to flank the bateaumen’s position. Bradstreet collected two hun- 
dred and fifty men and went up the west bank to meet this movement. He found the 
enemy posted in a swamp, understood to have been at the mouth of the Neahtawanta 
outlet. The combatants fired from behind trees, Indian fashion, for an hour, when Brad- 
street ordered a charge and the French were driven into the river, and many were shot or 
drowned as they tried to cross. Meanwhile another party of them had passed over to the 
west side still farther up, but they too were now met and driven back across the stream. 
Immediately afterward Captain Patten arrived from up the river with the grenadiers of 
Shirley’s regiment, and during the night a reinforcement of two hundred was received 
from Oswego. The enemy retired, and Bradstreet intended to pursue them the next day, 
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but a heavy rain prevented. He lost sixty or seventy, killed, wounded or prisoners. The 
French claimed a victory, but the bateaumen clearly had the better of it. A report published 
in the “New York Mercury’? a month later states that a searching party from Oswego 
found the bodies of seventy-four of the enemy, and others were swept away in the river. 


ENGLISH PLAN OF THE FORTS ONTARIO AND OSWEGO WITH PART OF THE RIVER ONONDAGO 
AND LAKE ONTARIO, 1756.—FROM ‘!GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” 1757. 
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In August, 1756, the post at Oswego was taken by the French under Montcalm, and 
1,500 English and colonials assembled there were made prisoners. The fortifications and 
other structures were destroyed, and for two years comparative quiet reigned in this quarter. 

In July, 1758, Bradstreet came down the river with about 3,000 provincial troops 
and a flotilla of bateaux and whaleboats to capture Fort Frontenac, which stood on the 
site of Kingston, Ontario. The movement was entirely successful, and in September 
most of the force repassed the falls on the way to the settlements. 

Prideaux’s army of 2,000 English regulars and colonials made the portage here in 
June, 1759, in the final and successful expedition against Fort Niagara. About seven 
hundred Iroquois also joined the force, In July a detachment came back with seven or 
eight hundred prisoners, and the rest returned in the autumn. 

July, 1760, saw at the falls the largest military force ever assembled in the county. 
It was the main body of General Amherst’s army, destined to capture Montreal in 
September following and put an end to French power on the Saint Lawrence. It com- 
prised 4,000 British regulars and 6,000 provincials, and six hundred Iroquois soon followed. 

In June, 1764, Colonel Bradstreet led a force of from 1,500 to 2,000 provincial 
militia down the Oswego in an expedition against the western Indians. Sir William 
Johnson shortly joined him with five hundred Iroquois warriors. This army returned 
in the following autumn. Johnson, who died in 1774, was the superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the British government. His homes during his official life were in Montgomery 
and Fulton counties, New York, but he was a familiar figure on the Oswego river. His 
son John inherited his title and figured disreputably on the tory side during the Revolution. 


1775 to 1812 


The Revolutionary war having opened, Guy Johnson, a nephew of Sir William, 
and a tory leader, came down the river in June, £775, with most of the Mohawks, who 
with the other Iroquois and a party of tories joined in a great council at Oswego, the 
whole assembly numbering nearly 2,000. It was to determine their attitude in the war, 
and they generally decided to co-operate with the British. This made it impossible for 
the Mohawks to return to their old homes, as the Mohawk valley had become quite 
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extensively settled by white men who as a rule supported the Revolution. After the 

war this tribe located in Canada. 

In July, 1777, the Iroquois: came down again for a council at Oswego with the 
tory leaders, who wanted them to join in St. Leger’s expedition toward Albany, in 
support of Burgoyne’s advance by way of Lake Champlain. Most of them did so. 

St. Leger himself arrived at Oswego from Canada soon after with several hundred 
regulars, and his advance guard started up the river July 27th, getting <ibove the falls 
that day. The main body followed shortly, and Fort Schuyler, on the site of Rome, 
was besieged by St. Leger August 3d. He lost heavily in beating off General Herlsimer's 
relief force at Oriskany; the garrison made a successful sortie; another relief expedition 
was reported advancing; the Indians, always unreliable in regular operations, were 
panic-stricken and fled; and the soldiers hurriedly retraced their watery way, all the 
more easily for having left their artillery behind. 

In the autumn of 1780 a party of tories and Indians under Sir John Johnson 
passed up the river for a raid on the Delaware and Mohawk settlements. 

The British had a garrison at Oswego in 1782, and Washington sent Colonel 
Willett, in February, with about five hundred men, to attack the post, if it could be 
surprised. They marched from Oneida lake, striking the Oswego river nearly opposite 
Ox creek, and continued to the lower end of the portage, where they paused to make 
scaling ladders. They failed to surprise the garrison, and retreated without an attack. 

During the war of 1812, cannon, ammunition and naval stores were accumulated 
at Oswego Falls, to be forwarded, as might be necessary and reasonably safe, for the 
forts at Oswego and Sacketts Harbor and the war vessels which were being built and 
fitted out at the latter port. When Oswego was taken by the British, May 5, 181g, 
Colonel Mitchell had sent as much as possible of his stores to the falls, whence he fol- 
lowed with the garrison. The invaders made no effective pursuit, but destroyed every- 
thing they could not remove, and retired to Canada. 

Preparations were made for transporting the cannon and cordage accumulated here 
to Sacketts Harbor. The guns, thirty-five in number, are said to have been floated 
over the falls in scows and then transferred to nineteen boats better adapted to the rest 
of the voyage. Twelve ships’ cables are mentioned among the consignment. The 
expedition was a brilliant success in spite of British opposition. 

While many incidents and movements along this part of the Oswego ‘thus rise 
to the notice of history, the reader must also imagine a constant succession of unreported 
voyagers, journeying singly or in small groups: Indian scalp-hunters, Jesuit missionaries, 
fur traders, scouts and bushrangers of whatever class and business. The long waterway 
from the Hudson to the “unsalted seas,’ walled and often roofed with the boughs of a 
luxuriant forest, paved with rocks and interrupted by falls, beset by wild beasts and 
more dangerous. wild men, offered endless chances of romantic adventure. 

It was most fitting that Cooper should introduce ‘! Pathfinder”? three or four miles 
above the Oswego falls and send him and his friends over or around the cataract and into 
collision with the Mingoes just below the portage. ‘‘Pathfinder’’ is the local novel and one’s 
reading about Fulton is incomplete without it. Mr. Cooper was in the naval service and 
on duty at Oswego in his youth and repeated visits made him familiar with this locality, 


The Carrying Place 


The boats commonly used here in the eighteenth century were canoes and bateaux, 
the former for speed and ease, the latter for the heavy work. Whaleboats were also 
tried. The bateaux were shallow flat-bottomed boats, carrying two or three men and 
about fifteen hundred pounds of lading. They could be rowed or sailed down stream 
or in slack water, but against a strong current they had to be propelled with setting 
poles and made only two or three miles an hour. At the ‘little falls’ on the Mohawk, 
where the city of that name now stands, locks were constructed in 1792, and the 
only obstruction of that kind then remaining was the one in the Oswego river. 
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During Frontenac’s passage, in 1696, the bateaux were drawn around the falls on 
rollers, by gangs of men. A French report of 1757 says: “‘Bateaux must be unloaded 
at the great fall, where a portage occurs of about forty to fifty paces. The bateaux are 
dragged along the ground.’’ In 1793 some French land agents coming down the river 
found here an artangement for sliding boats around the falls on rollers, a distance of 
about sixty yards. The unloaded cargo was put on wagons and taken down to the 
lower landing at half a dollar a load. A document of 1792 gives the length of the 
portage as two miles, and it is elsewhere spoken of as a mile. The fifty or sixty yards 
represent the transfer of the empty boat, from above. The longer distances mentioned 
represent the land carriage of the goods, which could not travel safely in the mipids, snd 
also the upward trip of the boat itself when it was going beyond the falls. In that case 
oxen drew it out of the water at the lower landing and hauled it on trucks to the upper 
landing. In the later days of the business regular forwarding houses hid their boats come 
to this place and return, another boat receiving the cargo at the otber landing. When a 
little canal had superseded the portage at Rome in 1792, ‘* Durham’ boats of as much as 
twenty-five tons’ burden could come down to Oswego falls, but did not usually go below. 

It was not rare for unloaded boats to be run over the falls, and they could then 
float down to resume their cargoes at the lower landing. It was hazardous business, 
however, and at different times destroyed life and property. 

During the French and Indian war, when the portage was in great use and the 
French threatened to seize and hold the spot, a fortification was very naturally decided 
upon. A report from Oswego, dated May 17, 1756, reads: “At the falls (twelve miles 
from hence) a good stockaded fort 
is building, to defend that pass.’’ = eran ae 
The stockade seems to have been : STOCKADE FORT, 
inadequate, and to have been re- fxg 2) “Ay. 3h ‘sy : a 
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placed or reconstructed in 1759. Sir 

William Johnson, who knew the 
French war well, mentions this fort 
as among those built that year. It 
has been called Bradstreet’s, A part 
of it was destroyed in the construc- 
tion of the canal; the rest was fairly 
well preserved a dozen years ago. 
Its site is in the rear of house No. 
364 South First street, which stands 
where .a stoneware pottery was car- 
ried on by Samuel Hart from 1833 to 
1878, and by his sons several years 
longer. The volume of military papers of Governor Tompkins, relating to the war of 
1812, published by the state in 1898, contains a cut of this fortification, which is here 
reproduced. It was an earthwork as well, about fifty yards in its greatest inside diameter. 
Many residents of Fulton remember the grass-grown trenches and embankments. They 
were obliterated in the grading done by the present paper-mill proprietors. 

Clark in his “Onondaga”? states that the pioneers’ of Fulton found on the high 
bank of the river, about fifty rods below the fort, the remains of a circular earthwork 
of unknown origin, age and design. 

It is stated that John J. Walradt and others carried on a considetable portage 
business at the falls in 1807-08 on the west side of the river, but the usual portage was 
on the east side, where the lie of the ground was more favorable. Hence the beginnings 
of Fulton were the upper and lower landings. 

Mr. Clark in his valuable work above cited says: “All the trade, goods and 
merchandise down the Oswego river had to be unloaded at the upper landing at Oswego 
falls and carted a mile, while the boats were either drawn around the falls or returned,” 
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He silso states that James Lyon was the only forwarding merchant al the upper landing 
for some time, and Falley & Crocker at the lower landing. ‘‘ Through these two 
houses was transacted all the commerce which passed Oswego by way of the river.’ 

A law of 1784 established a state reservation at the falls, beginning ‘‘ twenty chains 
above where the bateaux were usually taken out of the said river to be carried across 
the portage, snd extending down the said river twenty chains below where the bateaux 
Were usually put into the said river after having been transported over the said portage, 
and extending northeasterly in every part between the said two places ten chains from 
the said river.’ The state reservation as laid down on maps of the village is bounded 
on the south by Union street, on the east by Second street, and on the north by a line 
from the river striking Second street just south of Academy. 

While the carrying place for empty boats going down was midway of the reserva- 
tion, as shown by the language of the act, the upper landing place for freight was at 
its south end, in the rear of Yelverton island. At the lower end of the portage boats 
made their landing about opposite the island named Waterhouse on the maps, from the 
pioneer settler at that point, but now usually known as Fish’s, from the later ownership 
of Aaron G. Fish, One of the warehouses connected with the portage is remembered 
as standing a little below No. 157 North First street. Holland & Crocker’s warehouse 
and store was just above that point. 

Among the men associated with the portage and forwarding business were William 
Shorter, the Waterhouses, John I. Walradt, Ichabod Brackett, Samuel Holland, Isaac 
Crocker, Matthew McNair, James Lyon, Daniel Falley, William Schenck and John 
Van Buren. 

In the closing period of this river navigation a chief staple of freight was the 
Onondaga salt, which went this way to the West until the Erie canal was opened, In 
1810, while at Oswego, De Witt Clinton noted in his journal that 30,000 barrels would 
be shipped thence that year; that it was worth $2.50 per barrel there, and from $1.50 to 
$2.00 at Salina; that the freight from Salina to Oswego Falls was two shillings a barrel 
in good water and three shillings at low water, and the same from the falls to Oswego; 
that two-thirds of the salt sent down this river would be consumed on the Ohio, and that 
the price by the time it reached Pittsburg was about $9 a barrel and had lately been $10. 


Canal and Fishery 


April 20, 1825, the Legislature appropriated $160,000 for a beginning of the canal. 
The corner-stone of the first lock at Fulton was laid July 4, 1826, with ceremonies 
which were a part of the celebration of the national semi-centennial. It Was a guard- 
locl:, close by the site 
of the present No, 14 
South First street; it 
disappeared in the 
subsequent enlarge- 
ment. The original 
canal was finished in 
1828 at an expense of 
$525,000. Passenger 
“packets? were run 
for about twenty-five 
years. The canal en- 
largement worl con- 
tinued from 1850 to 
1858. That was the 
time the ‘‘heel-path”’ 
was built above both 
dams, boats having 
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previously run in the edge of the river In the old canal the two locks below Seneca 
street were close together, about where the state shop now stands, forming a double 
lock. The canal and the water above the falls were deepened two feet in 1897-98 by 
raising the banks and the 
upper dam. Canal commerce 
on this line fell off after the 
removal of tolis in 1882, which 
destroyed the advantage this 
shorter route had over the 
Erie, as the tolls were levied 
on the basis of canal mileage. 

The building of canal- 
boats was long an important 
industry, employing hundreds 
of men. John W. Pratt and 
J. W. Warner did a large 
business in this line on Yel- 
verton island and at the foot 
of Pratt street. Foster & 
Sabin built extensively at 
their yard on Hubbard street 
just below Ontario. W. S. 
Nelson carried on this business from about 1850 until 1888, between the canal and the 
river, close to the guard-lock above the falls. 

One of the engineers employed on the experimental survey for the canal discour- 
aged the project, partly because he feared the necessary dams would submerge the reefs 
where fish had been caught and destroy that business. He reported in 1820 that a 
thousand barrels of eels were being taken annually just below the Oswego falls, and 
half as many of other fish, the total value aggregating $15,000. Forty years later Mr. 
Hull said the eel business was producing from $300 to $1,000 a year. Clark Says: 
“The salmon fishery at the falls formed an important business. Hundreds of barrels 
of these delicious fish were annually taken and found their way to a foreign market. 
An experienced fisherman would sometimes take them as fast as he could ply his spear.” 


EEL WEIRS BELOW THE FALLS—FROM AN OLD PHOTO 


Abram (“ Brommy’’) Hugunin, one 
of the pioneers of Oswego Falls, who lived 
for a time in the house built there by Major 
Van Valkenburg, was the first of the 
permanent inhabitants to carry on the eel 
fishery. Lewis Fuller and George and 
Levi Montague followed him. The busi- 
ness was stopped by the increasing diver- 
sion of the river into the flumes of the 
adjoining mills. This was long after the 
salmon were barred out by the dams. 
People who lived here a few years ago can 
remember the zigzag fence of boards and 
stakes, with eel-traps at the lower corners, which annually appeared below the falls after 
the spring freshet. Older residents remember a similar set of weirs below the lower dam. 


Original Land Ownership 


The ‘land on which Fulton and Oswego Falls stand was acquired by the: state 
from the Onondaga Indians in 1788. The site of Oswego Falls was in the so-called 
military tract, awarded in 1790 to soldiers of the Revolution as bounties. Beginning 
at the south it embraced most of lot four of the township of Lysander and parts of 
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lots seventy-five and seventy-four of Hannibal as laid down in the survey of that tract. 
These old survey townships were a distinct thing from the later organized towns. The 
line between them may be described as leaving the river at the upper end of the worsted 
mills and passing five or six rods south of the Broadway railroad station, The line 
between lots seventy-five and seventy-four of Hannibal would run through Foster 
Brothers’ pocket cutlery shop and through the point where the Lackawanna. freight 
branch to First street leaves the main line. 

Most of the site of Fulton, outside of the reservation around the falls, though not 
in the military tract, was also patented to three soldiers as their ‘locations’? under a 
bounty law. The patentees in many such cases sold their claims instead of occupying 
the land. Gerret H. Van Wagenen’s location was early assigned to William Harper 
and it has been known by his name. It occupies all the south part of the village, 
excepting the reservation, and is bounded on the north by a straight line beginning at 
the river, opposite house No. 109 South First Street, nd running east through the 
north end of the seminary building and long the eastern section of Broadway. Har- 
per’s location wits surveyed in 1797 by Broughton White and plotted into farm lots. It 
surrounded the state reservation except on the river side, and all this Western portion 
was jointly owned at a later date by Ichabod Brackett, Joshua Forman and James 
Lyon. A new survey of the reservation was made in 1827, and it was afterward sold 
off in lots as then laid down. 

Coonradt Steen’s location, fronting on the river, extended northward from Harper's 
to the line of Harrison street. This line would strike the river at No. 157 North First 
street. A line running due north from the gate of Mount Adnah cemetery would very 
nearly mark Steen’s eastern boundary. All of the Village site north of his was in 
G, C. Newkirk’s location, and all east of Steen’s and north of Broadway was a small 
part of George Scriba’s vast tract, bought by him from the patentees, J. and N. Roose- 
velt, of New Yorls city. 


Early Fultonians 


Fulton’s first permanent resident was Daniel Masters, who located near the falls in 
1793. He immediately opened the first blacksmith shop in the place; his principal business 
for a few years was making spearheads for the Indians. The next year he opened the 
first tavern, and, not many years after, the first sawmill in company with one Goodell. 

In 1795 Maj. Lawrence Van Valkenburg moved over from the west side, having 
bought land on the river north of what is now Fulton. He built a house on the point 
just below Pathfinder islind. It was made a tavern and was headquarters for every 
sort of public enterprise and gathering. Some of the Major’s descendants have ever 
since been found in the community. 

John Waterhouse with his family, including three sons and two daughters, located 
at the lower landing in 1797. His death, in 1799, was the first in the town. His son 
Nathaniel died the next year. The sons John and Benjamin B. were leading business 
men here, owning much of the northern part of the village site. Ebenezer Wright 
located near the Waterhouses and ubout the same time. He was it surveyor, and a 
Prominent and influential citizen. He was the first supervisor here and a justice of the 
peace. John Masters was the first blacksmith at the lower landing. He was living 
with one of the Waterhouses in 1801. 

In 1800 John Bakeman and a Scotchman named Eaton made the pioneer settle- 
ment on Steen’s location, building close to the site of the Oneida street canal bridge. 
On the river bank at this point and at the foot of the state reservation they opened 
quarries. Stone was afterward quarried at points on the other bank directly opposite 
these; on the Jennings farm, north “of Oswego Falls, and elsewhere in the vicinity. 
The Auburn state prison and other important buildings contain stone quarried here. 

Noah A, Whitney and the pioneer physician, Doctor Bissell, came in 1807 to the 
falls, where they later had charge of the state gristmill. Whitney was a justice, and 
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in 1810 was made the first postmaster of Oswego Falls, which was then the name for 
both sides of the river. He lived on the northeast corner of First street and Broadway. 
Ichabod Brackett was a settler in that section of the village in 1809. and became promi- 
nent in the forwarding business. In 1810 there are said to have been living there, 
besides those already mentioned, Dr. Anson Fay, who practiced here until his death. jn 
1849, James Easton, Asa Whitney, John Eno, John Hollister and Alexander Campbell. 
Eno’s house was the next south of Whitney’s. Joseph Easton, a justice of the peace 
and later judge of common pleas, lived at this time at a point just east of the Lewis 
House site. He was the grandfather of Charles H. Easton. In 18t1 Amos Foster built 
a house where W. S. Nelson’s now stands, No. 163 South First street, only nearer the 
roadway. It was kept as a tavern, called Foster’s Inn. Noah Rust built next south, 
on the site of Thomas Hunter’s residence. In 1812 4 third doctor, named Strickland, 
was at the upper landing. A prominent arrival there in 1813 was James Lyon, who 
became a merchant, miller and river shipper. Reuben and John Bristol Were then living 
in that quarter. 

Samuel Hyde, Isaac Crocker, Samuel Holland and Jeremiah Taylor came to the 
lower landing in or before 1810. Taylor kept a store. Holland and Crocker formed a 
mercantile firm in t811. The former died in 813 and was succeeded in the firm by 
Daniel Falley, and the business passed entirely into the hands of the Falleys, Daniel 
and his sons Lewis and George F. were for many yeurs among the most prominent 
citizens. The last named and Norman Hubbard at one time owned Steen's location, 
They divided it on the line of Oneida street and Emory street, which latter then con- 
tinued from its present terminus to a junction with Oneida about where Fourth street 
crosses. Mr. Falley tools the property south of this line. He and his wife were the 
benefactors for whom Falley Seminary was named. 

The war of 1812-15 checked settlement for the time being, and it marks a stage 
in the growth of the village. At the opening of the war there are said to have been 
only a dozen buildings on the present village site aside from the two settlements at the 
portage landings. 


Beginnings of Oswego Falls 


In 1793 Maj. Lawrence Van Valkenburg, Capt. Henry Bush and Joseph Lay 
came from Saratoga county to the site of Oswego Falls. They had been here the 
year before and got log houses started. Van Valkenburg and his wife were accom- 
panied by their sons James and Abraham and the latter’s wife, and a negro named 
Har. Their houses stood near a spring below the falls, about where the south end of 
the brick storehouse of the worsted mills now is. The Van Valkenburgs remained 
here only two years, and during that time they seem to have shared their buildings 
with other pioneers. Mr. Lay, one Penoyer, and a couple of traders, named Fowler 
and Olcott, were domiciled at this point within the first few years. The Major sup- 
posed he had bought lot seventy-five of Hannibal from Abraham Barnes, a soldier to 
whom it had been patented, and he sold it to Lay, but the title apparently was defective. 
Barnes himself tool possession of the place in 1806, and died there in 1808. Abram 
Hugunin then lived there for a time. Mr. Lay died after a short residence here. About 
1800 Henry Bakeman came into possession of lot four of Lysander, where he long 
resided. 

Captain Bush, who had bought of General Gansevoort lot seventy-four, built his 
log house a few rods north of the spot now occupied by the office building of the Eureka 
paper-mill. The Van Buren colony arrived in 1796—John and his sons Peter. John, Jacob 
and Volkert. They located below Oswego Falls, at the place since called Indian point, 
but removed in 1798 to the house built by Captain Bush, who had lately departed. 
Soon afterward they settled on the east side of the river, below the site of Fulton; in 
that part of the town members of the family have ever since held parts of the original 
Van Buren property. Pathfinder islind was called Van Buren’s until 1880. 
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Tn 1803 Peter Hugunin occupied the Bush place on lot seventy-four. His son James 
bought and settled on the north half of that lot. John 1. Walradt, a prominent pioneer, in 
1807 bought and occupied part of James Hugunin’s purchase. He built a framed house, 
and replaced it in 1851 with the large dwelling now No. 96 North First street, latterly 
referred to as the Swan house. The first Sunday-school here is said to have been 
organized in his barn. He also kept the first tavern opened in the town. 

Jacob Schenck, who came to Oswego Falls in 1810, was one of the prominent 
pioneers, and his sons, John, William and Peter, had a like standing in the community. 
The family has continued to be represented in the place and has had much to do with 
its development. Jacob Schenck built a framed house, afterward burned, just south 
of where No. 73 North First street now stands. 

The largest individual share in the development of the upper section of the village 
has been conceded to Asa Phillips, who came from Onondaga county about seventy-five 
years ago and bought a large tract embracing the southern part of the village site. He 
built saw and shingle mills at the west end of the falls and a residence where the 
northwest corner of the main. factory building is; also a blacksmith shop, and houses 
for his employees. The house now No. 1 South First street was built by Mr. Phillips 
as a storehouse for the goods which he supplied to his men. The hotel erected by him 
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in 1828, on the site of the Congregational church, was burned forty years later. In 1830 he 
started a line of canal packets. He sold his land to a company of New Yorkers, who 
built a flume for extending the waterpower. Mr. Phillips removed to Fulton, where he 
spent his last twenty years, dying in 1865. Before his operations in Oswego Falls the 
place had grown but little and had not “assumed the appearance of a village.’’ In just 
recognition of his agency in its improvement it was for many years called Phillipsville. 


Civil Relations 


For about twenty years before the formation of Oswego county, which occurred 
March 1, 1816, the modern Oswego Falls was in Onondaga county and the site of 
Fulton in Oneida. The town of Lysander was taken from the town of Mexico in 1794, 
Hannibal from Lysander in 1806 and Granby from Hannibal in 1818. The town of 
Fredericksburg was formed from Mexico in 1806, and Yolney from Fredericksburg in 1811. 
Thus it comes that the twin villages are in the towns of Granby and Volney respectively, 

The settlements on both sides of the river were originally called Oswego Falls, a 
very natural and proper name, and a postoffice with that name was opened at the upper 
landing. With the construction of the lower state dam the village grew northward. 
Postmaster James Lyon, however, refused to move the Oswego Falls office to the new 
rallying place, and the people there petitioned for an office of their own, which was 
granted, with the name of Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat. The office was 
established May 29, 1826, with Lewis Falley as postmaster. 

Fulton was incorporated April 29, 1835, with boundaries described as “ beginning 
at the southwest corner of the state reservation at Oswego Fails; thence along the 
south and east sides thereof to State street; thence along the public highway northeasterly 
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to the four corners at the eastern boundwry of Steen’s locations thence along the line 
of said location to the north line thereof; thence west to the center of the Oswego 
river; thence along the center of said river to the place of beginning.” ‘Subsequent 
changes of boundary have added: on the north Newkirk’s location; on the east that 
part of Scriba’s purchase lying west of Waterhouse creek; and on the south «a lirge 
‘rea now bounded by Fay street and a line due south from it to. the tiver, running 
through the intersection of Fourth and First streets. 

The village presidents haye been; A. G, Fish, 1835; G. F. Falley, 1836; S. Dean, 
1837; O. French, 1838; J. P. Whitney, 1839; J. J. Wolcott, 1840, 1851, 1557; J. Wor- 
lock, 1841; H. H, Coats, 1842; L. Johnson, 1843, 1846-47; J. Case, 1544; S. N. Kenyon, 
1845, 1854; R. C. Kenyon, r848; E. Harroun, 1849; A. G. Hull, 1850; Q,. Rust, 1852; 
G. Wood, 1853; S. F. Case, 1855; W. S. Nelson, 1856, 1863-64, 1874; L. A. Hovey, 1858; 
W. Johnson, 1859, 1872; J. C. Hightiter, 1869; L. E. Loomis, 1861-62, C. J. De Graw, 
1865; R. T. Jones, 1866; W. G. Gage, 1867; W. C. Stephens, 1868-69; W. D. Patterson, 
1870; D, Pardee, 1871; H. Bradway, 1873; R. R. Dodge, 1875; W. Waugh, 1876, 1884-85, 
1887, 1892-93; J. H. Woodin, 1877; J. S. Palmer, 1878; H. S. Gardner, 1879; C. R. 
Nichols, 1880; F. M. Wilson, 1881-82, 1889-90; J. F. Herrick, 1883; J. N. Sharp, 1886; 
G. E. True, 1888; J. H. Merton, 1891; T. D. Lewis, 1894; G. P. Wells, 1895-06; H. Hu- 
lett, 1897; J. N, Sharp and W. H. Ross, 1890; G. L. Wells, tooo. 

The village of Oswego Falls was incorporated in 1847, but prematurely, and. the 
act was not then carried out, A popular vote on the question was taken November ro, 
1853, and fifty-eight persons voted in favor of incorporation and fifty-two against, The 
list of village presidents is as follows; Peter Schencls, 1853-54, 1856-50, 1861-62, 1864-65; 
J. V. Smith, 1855, 1860; J. G. Willard, 1863; P. H. Wandell, 1866; E. Kellogg, 1867; 
C. K. Howe, 1868; R. G. Alger, 1869; J. Wall, 1870; C. P. Dutcher, 1870; F. W. 
Baker, 1872; J. Parker, 1873, E. M. Baker, 1874, 1876-77, 1879-80, 1882, 1886, 1892; A. Q. 
Hugunin, 1875; H. C,. Gardner, 1878; T. R. Wright, 1881; E. F, Marsh, 1883; M. Ellis, 
1884-85; A. E. Keller, 1887, 1894-906; D. C. Case, 1888-89; J. W. Rigley, 1890; A. C. 
Culkin, 1891; C. K. Rogers, 1893; Lyman D. Wilcox, 1897-98; Willis Gaffey, 1899, 1900, 

The postoffice of Oswego Falls was established May tr, 1850, with Joseph E, 
‘Willard as postmaster. The population of the village has been returned in the several 
census reports as follows: 1869, 703; 1870, 1,119; 1880, 1,831; 1890, 1,821; 1898, 2,607. 

Fulton had about six hundred inhabitants when incorporated jn -1835. It was 
described in 1846 as having four churches, an academy, about two hundred dwellings 
and 1,400 inhabitants. In 1850 there were three hundred and seventy dwellings and 
2,350 inhabitants. The population in 1860 Was 3,192; in 1870, 3,507; 1880, 3,041; 
1890, 4,214; 1898, 4,764. Census of 1900, Fulton, 5,281; Oswego Falls, 2,925. 


Roads and Bridges 


The original street in Fulton was of course the portage road, out of which First 
street grew. The first river bridge was built in r8rg. It was above the falls and 
crossed Yelverton island. It was carried away by a flood after fifteen or twenty years, 
and the upper part of the village was long without one. The road leading eastward 
from this bridge was the one mentioned in the act incorporating Fulton as “the public 
highway northeasterly to the fourscorners,’’ etc. [t is marked on Peter Schenck’s map 
of 1829 as “Oswego Falls road.’’ Two relics of it are left. One is the house No, 620 
Academy street, which fronted on it. The other is Wells street, which was a bit of 
this old road. The four corners referred to were where it crossed the Emory, or Volney 
road, as it is called on Schenck’s map. From this point the Oswego Falls road con- 
tinued up the hill to the line of the present Utica street, and on that line out into the 
country. At the four corners there was a guide-board stating that it was half a mile 
to Fulton by the Volney road. This road continued westward from the corners and 
joined Oneida street about where Fourth street now crosses. From this point « highway 
ran north and somewhit east, which on the Schenck: map appears as the Waterhouse 
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road. A monument of it is the house No. 420 Seneca street, standing diagonally” to 
that street and Fifth, but which fronted parallel to the old highway. From this house 
the road ran to the Waterhouse sawmill, where Sixth street now crosses the creel, 
and then along the creek eastward out of town. Oneida street was extended from 
Fourth street directly out and up Crosby hill in 1849. It was one of the old plank 
roads. The latest important change in the village streets was the extension of Broad- 
way to Twelfth street in 1890. 

Henry H. Highriter, who came here in 1837, by a canal voyage of two days and 
a night from Montezuma, remembers when Second Street extended only a few rods 
above Rochester, to the old house now numbered 106. Third street then began. half a 
block north of Oneida and ended at Rochester, and was the last of the numbered 
streets. Oneida street forked as above described just east of where Fourth street now 
crosses. Cayuga street had most of its present length, as it ran into the Emory road. 
Utica street ended where Fourth now runs. Rochester street extended only to the old 
seminary building, where the barn of the Roman Catholic rectory now stands. In those 
days one could see from the Methodist church steeple every house in the village. 

Commissioners were appointed in April, 1823, to lay out a road from Oswego 
Falls to Hannibal and Wolcott. This was a plank road for about twenty-five years 
after 1850, 

The second bridge over the river was one connecting the Hannibal road with the 
east bank. It was but a few feet above the water and was laid on cribs of timber 
filled with stone. The 
towns bought this bridge 
in 1849 and made it free of 
toll. In the same year 
one was built at Brond- 
wity, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Col. 
James L. Voorhees. This 
was rebuilt in 1872, with 
an iron frame. The origi- 
nal lower bridge had been 
replaced by a higher one 
framed with trusses of 
timber, and this by still 


another of similar con- 
struction. In 1871 this 
was superseded by the 
iron bridge which has 
been recently condemned. 
At this writing a new bridge is being built here at a cost of $120,000. 

First and Oneida streets had separate bridges over the canal at their intersection 
until 1897, when Senator N. N. Stranahan secured an appropriation of $30,000 for the 
present fine structure and its approaches, which were completed the next year. 

When Fulton began to grow at the lower dam G. F. Falley and Norman Hubbard 
had a few acres of their property there marked out for building lots. The western 
part of Steen’s location was mapped on the present plan in 1829 and the rest of it 
in 1844. Four years later James L. Voorhees had his land in the southern part of the 
village mapped to correspond. Most of the village surveys and maps were made by 
Peter Schenck. 

The division of the numbered streets into North and South (from Oneida street) 
was made in 1897. 

Some of the streets were named from prominent early residents. Thus we have 
Fay, Lyon, Pratt, Hubbard and Van Buren streets in Fulton, and Walradt, Schencls and 
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Phillips in Oswego Falls. On Peter Schenck’s map of 1829 
the present Fourth and Fifth streets bear the names of the 
pioneers Holland and Crocker. First street is there marked 
Oswego: Second is Seymour and Third is Caldwell. 

The park was mainly in Mr. Voorhees’s tract, and was 
presented by him to the village October 1, 1853, for use as 
a ** public square.’’ The triangle which extends it to Academy 
street was bought by the village from Willard Johnson in 
1880. When presented, although not thoroughly cleared, the 
park site had been stripped of the valuable trees, and most of 
those which have since beautified it had to be planted, The 
handsome monument in the park, which commemorates the 
part taken by Fulton and vicinity in the civil war, was 
erected in 1897 by Schenck Post G. A. R, The first regi- 
ment from Oswego county, the 24th infantry, contained two 
companies, E and H, from Volney. Of the rroth a hundred 
men hailed from Volney and twenty-five from Granby. The 
two towns were also represented in several other military 
organizations. 

The first railroad here was built through Oswego Falls in 1847-48, by-the Oswego 
& Syracuse Railroad Company, It was leased to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Company March 1, 1869. The branch to First street was opened in 1873 and the 
North Fulton station in 1888. 

Late in 1869 the New York & Oswego Midland railroad was finished through this 
part of the state. Ten years later the company was reorganized under the title New 
York, Ontario & Western. The present Cayuga street station was built in 1886 and 
was enlarged and otherwise improved in 1900. 

In August, 1885, the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Company opened its Phoenix 
branch, since acquired, with the rest of that company’s lines, by the New York Central. 
Its station at Broadway was rebuilt and extended in 1897. 

In the summer of 1885 work was begun on the Fulton & Oswego Falls street 
railroad. Aryin Rice was then president of the company, F. A. Gage, vice-president, 
and John Hadcock, secretary. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


Noteworthy Houses 


Some of the residences in. Fulton date well back toward the beginning of the 
village. Such a one is the house No. 4qt North First street, next to the canal basin. 
It is stated, on the authority of 


Mrs. William Schenck, that Bald- | Sea YS 
win. Waterhouse lived there. At SY. = Ti 


No. 359 also, next north of Shaw 
Street, one of the Waterhouses 
is said to have lived. No. 157 
North First street, though renova- 
ted within a few years is another 
old’ dwelling. Tt was built by a 
Mr. Loomis, who in partnership 
with Alfred Lee carried on Ful- 
ton’s first paper-mill, on a site now 
covered by the south end of the 
St. Louis flour-mill. The pictur- 
esque relic No. 420 Seneca street, 
of late years the home of the Put- 
terill family, was built by Norman THE PUTTERILL HOUSE—AN OLD! LANDMARK 
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Hubbard, who died in 1828. James Whitaker's house, built in 1832, has been moved 
back from Oneida street and stands in the rear of Nos, 209 and 211. Across the way, 
at No. 214, William Schenck built a house in 1826, which was burned forty years after. 
No. 229 Oneida street, next west of the First Methodist church, was being built by 
Henry French when the old church building was going up, in 1828. The house No. 
240 Cayuga street, which has 
heen for about forty years the 
residence of A. J. Thayer, is 
understood to have been built 
bout the same time, and the 
two are supposed to be the oldest 
brick buildings in’ the village, 
Judge Lovwell Johnson, who 
came to Fulton in 1839, lived on 
the north end of the Clark House 
site, in one of the oldest. brick 
dwellings, a part of which is re- 
tained in the hotel building, He 
was the father of the Hon. Wil- 
lard Johnson, who died February 
5, 1900, after i conspicuous pur- 
THE THAYER HOUSE ticipation in the political and busi- 

ness life of the village for about 

half a century. The former dwelling of Jonathan Cise, who came here seventy-five 
years ag0, Was inother conspicuous old house; it is now the town hall. The house 
begun jn 1849 by Charles G. Case, now No. 133 South First street, has remained one 
of the most noticeable in the village. Another of the early houses in the central resi- 
dence district is No. 106 South Second street. One of the oldest of all is No. 155 South 
First street, next south of the Episcopal church. At Nos, 160 snd 162 on that street is a 
tenement with the only brown stone front in town. The builders, two brothers named 
Spaulding, owned a stone quarry just there and worked up the leavings into this house. 
Several old houses on First street, Oswego Falls, are among the landmarks of 


local history. One jis the Walradt house, No. 96 North First. Another is Peter 
Schenck’s old home, No. 70. It is 
stated that this building contains 
the “plank’’ house built farther 
west, in 1808, by Daniel Hugunin, 
and moved to the present site by 
Jacob Schenck in 1811. Accepting 
this account, which seems to be 
substantiated, this is in all proba- 
bility the oldest structure remaining 
in either village. Other noteworthy 
houses on First street are the home- 
stead of William Schenck, No. 60, 
built by him in 1835; the once 
imposing residence built by James 
Crombie, opposite the end of Phil- 


lips street; the Willard house at 
Beech street, built seventy or eighty 
years ago; ind the Van Epps house, more than sixty years old, now occupied by 
Robert E, Phillips. The venerable brick mansion on Voorhees street, near Fifth, built 
by John Scribner, the pioneer brickmaker, may also be mentioned. The Broadway 
House is one of the older buildings on that side. 


THE PETER SCHENCK HOMESTEAD 
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THE MILL DISTRICT 


Features of Business 


The sawmill built at the falls for Masters & Goodell was the first of Fulton’s 
mills. The Waterhouses and others built the next sawmill in 1810, on Waterhouse 
creek where Sixth street now crosses it. Jacob Schenck and Cyril Wilson built one in 
1811 on the west bank of the river, just below where the lower bridge runs. One was 
built by Ichabod Brackett in 1817 on the falls, well out from the west bank. Jacob 
Schenck and Norman Hubbard erected one near the east end of the lower dam in 1826, 
where the hydraulic canal now begins. Farwell & Co. had a gang sawmill at the end 
of the dam at the same time. Both villages had a long succession of these mills, there 
being as many as nine of them at one time, and lumbering was a very nppriane 
interest here for many years. 

The first gristmill known to have stood in Fulton was a small affair built on the 
state reservation, and at the expense of the state, in 1808, if the published date is 
correct. Noah Whitney and Doctor Bissell were the first lessees. James Lyon was 
their successor. When Aaron G. Fish took this mill in 1817 it was still the only gristmill 
in this vicinity. Mr. Fish worked it five years. He was later engaged in making 
woolen goods. He was « prominent politician and local official, and in various ways 
one of the leading men of his day. He had for a time a house and grounds at the 
lower end of the Riverside mill site. In 1826 the land commissioners were authorized 
to sell the state mill. Timothy Pratt, father of John W. Pratt, was one of the early 
millers, handling not only flour but linseed oil and lumber. He owned the’ stone gristmill, 
built in 1830, that was taken down ten years ago after the construction of the present mill- 
race of the Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Company. This work destroyed the water- 
power of the old stone mill and the sawmill and plaster mill just below. The plaster mill, 
built in 1850, stood about on the site of the state mill above referred to. There was a 
gristmill also at the west end of the falls before the woolen mills came to occupy that 
whole site. The construction of the lower state dam in 1826 encouraged milling down town. 
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The mills near the dam for some time took water through i wooden trunk, The 
present hydraulic canal was extended and enkirged at different times. The lower section 
wis deepened in 1899. At this point waterpower was derived from the canal in its early 
years, In the lower part of both villages waterpower was first obtained by “wing ™ 
dams, not crossing the river, but projecting out and up stream fram the bank and 
collecting water enough for a moderate head. Such a one operated Schenck’s west-side 
sawmill, Northrop’s nail mill and sawmill and a woolen mill close by. The remuins of the 
tail race are still visible in the flat below the bridge. A dam of this kind seems to have 
been referred to in the order for laying out the Hannibal road, in 1823, which stipulated 
that it should begin “opposite Hubbard’ & Falley’s mill dam.’? The first lower state 
dam, built in connection with the canal, was of timber. It was replaced by the present 
stone dam during the enlargement of the canal, in 1858. The original upper dam, which 
was also of timber, was relaid with stone in 1866, 

The Cayuga flour mill, south of Oneida street, was built in 1926, Considerably 
later it was carried on for two years by Lyon & Bronson, of Oswego: then, having stood 
idle a year, was bought by W. S. Nelson. R. C. and S. N. Kenyon owned it most 
of the time until it was burned in 1862. After the fire the site was bought by W. 8. 
Nelson & Co., and the storehouse now standing at the south side of the bridge was 
built on the mill foundations about 1867. 

The original Genesee mill was built in 1832, by Henry und Oliver French. Gase 
& Chesbro were later owners. James A, Baker & Co. owned the mill when the fire 
of 1862 came, and they rebuilt it, W. S. Nelson & Co. came into possession in 1865 
and enlarged the mill to its present size in 1867, extending it over the site of the burned 
machine shop next north, where a foundry stood still earlier, 

The first Oswego River mill was built in 1856, by Henry H. and Horace N. Gilbert. 
Having been burned, about forty years ago, it was rebuilt by H. H. Gilbert and called the 
Empire mill. It has been made into the present Riverside mill, as elsewhere stated. H.N. 
Gilbert, John J, Wolcott and John Van Buren built the Volney mill a little before the 
civil war, on the site of Victoria paper mill No. t. Iwas destroyed by fire about twenty-five 
years ago, after standing idle several years. The Farmers? mill grew out of a axe factory 
built by John Worlock. In 1870 R. N. Hoff & Co. converted the building into a gristmill. 

The American Woolen Company’s mills at Oswego Falls have grown from modest 
beginnings and with various ups and downs to be the most important industry in either 
village. The first mill was begun in 1859, by Erastus and J. G. Kellogg and Bradford 
Kennedy. The next year Abram Howe bought out J. G. Kellogg and the mill was 
finished. Potter & Holroyd tools the upper part for a knitting factory. A second mill was 
built in 1862. The same year Willard Johnson became « partner. During the civil war 
cloth was made for federal uniforms. Hoyt, Sprague & Co, acquired the mills in 1868 by 
foreclosure. Nathan Hodgson leased the plant and manufactured waterproof cloth. In 
1869 David Ramsden begin the manufacture of worsted goods in mill No. 2. The weave 
“sheds”? were built that year, extending the plant a long distance. [n 1873 A. D. Juilliard 
Was appointed receiver, and jn 1876 the property was sold for $105,000 to a stock company 
who operated the mills for eight years, In 1884 the mills were united with the Riverside 
Mills of Providence, R. I., and the Riverside and Oswego Mills Company was formed, with 
Mr. Juilliard still in charge. The company expended $750,000 on buildings and machinery. 
The Riverside and Oswego Mills Company failed in 1889. George S, Bullens sind Warren 
Sawyer bought the establishment the next year for $800,000. Charles Fletcher immedi- 
ately alter came into possession. He rebuilt and enlarged the mills and introduced new 
and improved machinery for the manufscture of worsted goods, changing the name to the 
Fulton Worsted Mills. In 1899 the mills were bought by the American Woolen Company. 
Nearly a thousand hands are usually employed. 

Fulton's first resident was a blacksmith, and metal working has always ranked 
high among the local industries, Moulders’ and machinists’ works began early and con- 
tinued. A newspaper of 1853 mentioned two large foundries and machine shops as in 
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“The river’s wooded reach” 
LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER FROM WEST BANK OPPOSITE PATHFINDER ISLAND 


operation here then, Such an establishment, owned by Dutton & Cummings, was 
standing On a part of the Genesee mill site in 1862, when the great fire swept uway 
that row of buildings. The next year these gentlemen and others built the foundry 
‘ind machine shop just above the upper bridge. Straw-cutters were for a good while 
the principal product. E. W. Ross & Co. carried on the business, for some years. The 
Howe Ventilating Stove Company used the buildings two or three years, removing 
in 1887. The Dexter Folder Company rented the premises in 1889 and for five years 
manufactured folding machines. The Fulton Pulley Company has been making wood 
pulleys here since 1897. 

Wood-working in many varieties has employed much capital and labor here from 
the days of the first sawmill. There has been a succession of planing mills, furniture 
factories, stave mills, sash and blind factories, cooper shops and carriage factories, 
Other shops have turned out pulleys, cider presses, pumps, paper-mill vats, excelsior, 
packing boxes, etc, Pleasure boats have been built here quite extensively, naturally 
meeting a good local as well as general demand. The wooden building at the east end 
of the lower dam was used as a box shop by the Standard Oil Company. A building 
standing there earlier was occupied for a time by Condé’s knitting factory, North of 
this site, and near the river bridge, formerly stood a shop in which turning and other 
wood-working were done. [t was built by William Schenck about 1840, sind was burned 
in 1862. In the angle of First and Hubbard streets H. C. Moody had for about twenty 
years from 1846 a large stave and barrel factory. W. S. Nelson carried on a similar 
industry from 1860, near the north end of Hubbard street; the building was burned in 1899, 
The Fulton Buggy Company has done a large carriage-making business on Hubbard 
street for about seventeen years. The Empire State Pulley and Press Company, Erie 
street, manufactures cider presses and grinders. 

The early woolen mills were on the lower waterpower. One stood on the flat 
west of the river and below the bridge, Aaron G. Fish is said to have been in this 
business nearly thirty years. He had a mill where Taylor Bros. & Co. subsequently 
established their knife works. Its power was derived at first from a wing dam. The 
building was burned in 1862. A. J. Thayer has done business here in connection with 
woolen manufacturing since 1852, on the site earlier occupied by Clapp’s fulling mill. 
His mill was another of those burned in 1862. The plaster mill of Gage, Porter & Co., 
next door south, was opened in 1865. 

George Salmon, G, F. Falley and Jedediah Wilder started a tannery about seventy 
years ago on the site of the Hunter Arms Company’s works. Lewis E. Loomis entered 
the firm in 1847. He became sole owner sind tool: into partnership his brother Alanson, 
to whom he sold out in 1854. George N. Falley, son of George F., bought the estab- 
lishment immediately after the civil war and carried it on until 1872. This tannery was 
repeatedly burned, and after the fire of 1875 was not rebuilt. 

In 1849 George Salmon and his son, G. H. Salmon, built the tannery on Hannibal 
street which has ever since been one of the chief business institutions of Oswego Falls. 
The Salmons conducted it a quarter of a century. It was burned in 1885. It had then 
been owned several years by D. J. Hamburger. It was rebuilt and passed into the hands 
of H. E. Nichols and F. E. Bacon. Later Mr. Bacon sold his. interest to his partner. 

Brick-making is one of the old local manufactures. Oliver Burdick had a brick-yard 
at the east end of Utica street. The largest brick business has been done along the Lacka- 
wanna railroad in Oswego Falls, where John Scribner began it. In recent years W. D. 
Edgarton and A. B. Fletcher have made it one of the leading industries of the village, 

Some of the old taverns have been mentioned. The Cataract Inn is spoken of as 
having stood at the southeast corner of First and Union streets. One or two other 
early hotels at the upper landing are recalled, with landlords named McCallop, Bristol, 
Alvord and Randall. Judge Tyler alludes to the tavern of John Waterhouse at the 
lower landing. This is understood to have been the one that stood just below the 
site now No. 157 North First street. It was finally destroyed by fire. It was> here 
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that the “great ball’? was given, July 4, 1815, to hail the return of peace after the 
second war with England. The original Fulton House, at First and Oneida streets, 
where O'Brien’s store now stands, was built in 1825 and first kept by Levi Carrier. 
Elliott Harroun was one of the landlords of this house. The building went with the rest 
of block 26 in the great fire of 1851. T. F. Cory was then the proprietor. The Exchange 
Hotel stood between Second street and the towpath at the foot of Seneca street. An old 
tavern is remembered as having stood about on the site of No, 8 Worth street. Oswego 
Falls, John Gasper kept hotels in Fulton many years, first the old Fulton House and 
afterward one a block farther up Oneida street, where the Dexter House was built 
later; this was burned in 1866, Baxter’s tavern, on the site of Nos. 35 and 37 South 
First street, is remembered by many. Samuel Richardson kept it for some time previous 
to 1839. The Lewis (originally Case) House was built in 1852, by a stock company. 
The Clark House, opéned in 1881 on a modest scale, was extended to the Van Wagenen 
building in 1896. The Dexter block was refitted and opened as the Hotel Fulton in 1897. 
The earliest stores were kept in parts of the portage warehouses. Lewis Falley 
is spoken of as the first man in trade in the present mercantile district. He built a 
store and warehouse in 1825 nearly where W. S. Nelson's coal shed, adjoining the canal 
bridge on First street, now stands. John J. Wolcott occupied the premises later and 
dealt in hardware. About on the site of Mr. Nelson’s coal office stood a house occupied 
by one of the millers. A building standing across the street is well remembered by old 
residents as having a bakery in it. Samuel Richardson at one time and John Calkins 
at another carried it on, The building is said to have been used for a time as a 
tavern. This bit of Oneida street between the bridges was once the heart of the village 
in a business way, and socially North First street ranked somewhat as South First 
street does now. There has been from the first a succession of merchants located on 
the tongue of ground between First street and the canal. Cady, Case & Co, are 
mentioned as the first firm trading there. Almon Tucker built in that row long before 
the fire of 1851, and merchants of that family have been in business on the same site 
ever since, the present Tucker block having been built soon after the fire. Besides the 
Falleys, Cases and 
Tuckers we find men- 
tion of James Whita- 
ker, Artemas Leonard, 
Charles Comstock, J. 
C. Highriter, [srael P, 
Knox and Oliver Bur- 
dick among the early 
merchants, I[n 1835 
Mr. Burdick put up a 
brick store building at 
the corner of Oneida 
and Wall streets. In 
1838 Mr. Whitaker 
built the present blocls 
Nos. 2or and 203 Onei- 
da street. We have 
not space to name mer- 
chants beyond this 
early stage of trade. THE TOWN HALL 
Most of the stores were 
burnt in 1851. They were promptly rebuilt, and there were over forty such places in 
1853, aS Stated in a newspaper of that year. 
For about thirty years one of the principal places of public assembly and entertain- 
ment was the hall which has been known successively as Pond's, Salmon’s and Church’s. 
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PART OF FULTON’S FIRE DEPARTMENT 


During the first half of that period Empire hall, on the site now vccupied by the Cayuga 
street railroad station, was still more prominent in that line, It burned in 1866. In 1882 
John J. Stephens, of Washington, D. C., a former resident. built Stephens opera house. 

The Fulton Water Works Company was organized in 1883, and in 1885 built its 
plant for supplying both villages with water. Extensions and improvements \ere made 
from time to time, including a new pump with a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons daily. The 
company sold out to the village in 1900, for $190,000, 

The Fulton Natural Gas, Oil and Mining Company in 1805 drilled three or four 
wells southeast of the village, and piped the gas into town. In 1898 this company was 
consolidated with the one at Phoenix, as the Fulton-Phoenix Gas Company. 

For many years extensive and profitable dairying in the neighborhood has been 
stimulated by the opening of cheese factories, later by a mills shipping station at Oswego 
Falls, and lastly by the Nestlé factory, which takes nearly all of the local supply of 
mill, subject to regulations as to quality and cleanliness. These towns also share 
largely in the strawberry production for which the county is famous, and Fulton is one 
of the chief shipping points. Another product is tobacco, grown chiefly south and west 
of the village, the crop being so important that the American Tobacco Company last year 
built a large brick warehouse in Oswego Falls to receive and handle it. 


Fires and Fire Department 


The first serious fire occurred here in 1817, destroying much of the heavy pine 
forest in the vicinity of the village. The pine timber of this neighborhood was famous 
in its day, and was largely sent to foreign ship-builders for masts and spars. 

Several severe fires have visited Fulton. The most extensive occurred August 17, 
151. [t started ina barn in the interior of the block bounded by First, Second. Oneida 
and Cayuga streets, and destroyed nearly everything on that block, together with the 
buildings west of First street from the canal bridge south, It proved a benefit, as better 
buildings immediately replaced those that disappeared. The most disastrous fire was 
that of October 4, 1862, which destroyed the mills and shops along the river below the 
lower dam. August 1, 1866, the Empire hall block, on the site of the Ontario & Western 
railroad station, was burned, together with the buildings, on the opposite side of Second 
street, from Cayuga to Oneida, and for some distance up both those streets. 

The fire department was organized April 16, 1857. There had, however, been for 
a long time some arrangements and appliances for fighting fire. There was an engine 
house on the site of the present one before the fire of 1851, and it was destroyed at 
that time. The present main building was erected soon after, and 4 second fire engine 
was bought. The first steam engine was bought in 1866 and a second one in 1870. 
A hook and ladder truck was procured in 1873, and the present bell was bought and 
mounted the same year. The house on Division street was built in 1893. The Game- 
well electric apparatus for communicating alarms was obtained in 1896, $1,300 being 
appropriated for the purpose. A new hook and ladder truck was bought in 1899. The 
department now consists of two engine companies, four hose companies and a hook 
and ladder company. It has done good work and, with the extension of a water supply 
through hydrants, is regarded as a very efficient protection. 

The Oswego Falls fire department, organized nearly twenty yeurs ago, comprises 
Baker and Cronyn hose companies. 


The Press 


Fulton had a newspaper as early as 1837—the Chronicle, published by Thomas 
Johnson. Edwin Thompson and [. S. Clark bought it in 18go and continued it about 
a year as the Ben Franklin. E, C. Hatten published the Weekly Dispatch in 1840-41. 
N. B. Northrop started the Sun in 1841. The Mirror was begun the next year by 
Daniel Ayres, and immediately consolidated with the Sun. The Sun and Mirror was 
discontinued in 1844. 
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M. C. Hough established the Patriot in 1846. From 1848 to 1854 it was pub- 
lished by John A. Place, and by T. S. Brigham in 1854-58. R. K, Sanford bought it 
and united with the Oswego County Gazette, transferred from Phoenix to Fulton in 
1853 by George E. Williams. He sold the Patriot and Gazette to Rodney L. Adams 
in 1861, and he to Charles T. and Adolphus Bennett in 1865. C. T. Bennett died in 
1877 and Fred Bennett succeeded him as editor. He sold the paper to Frank M. Cornell 
December 1, 1892. Mr. Cornell enlarged it from four to eight pages and dropped the 
word Gazette from the name. The Patriot has been recently improved with the intro- 
duction of new type throughout and a steam plant. It is one of the most active Repub- 
lican papers in this section and a representative local newspaper. 

George E. und J. M. Williams started the Fulton Times in June, 1868, und pub- 
lished it ten years or more. After a brief ownership by E, D, Deming, W. C. Wheeler 
bought an interest in 1881, and the paper was published about three years by him and 
Mrs. M. L. Wheeler. John A. McKay & Co. next owned it, Mr. McKay being the 
editor about a year. FP. D, Van Wagenen owned the Times from 1885 to 1890 and 
James R. Fairgrieve edited it. Richard Carr was then editor and proprietor until January 
15, 1894. He changed the form of the paper from four to eight pages, and sold it to the 
present editor, William E. Hughes. The Times has had a steady growth in circulation 
in the past few years among the intelligent and influential citizens of the community, — It 
is independent in politics. The office has a good modern printing outfit. The substantial 
building in which the paper is published was erected in 1887 by Mr. Van Wagenen. 

The Oswego Falls Observer was established in 1882, by Alfred P. Bradt, the present 
proprietor. [t began with four pages and_in its second year was enlarged to eight. The 
Observer building was doubled in size three years ago, new steam presses were intro- 
duced, and the paper is entirely printed at home. 


The Public Library 


The free library, incorporated under a state charter:in 1895, and supported by public 
subscriptions and grants from the Board of Regents, owes its existence and success 
mainly to the efforts 
of the late Marlon H. 
Brando. The high 
school library sind part 
of the Falley seminary 
library were transferred 
toit. With the reading 
room which augments 
it the library is housed 
in No. 7 South First 
street. Nearly twenty- 
five thousand books 
were circulated last 
year. Board of trus- 
tees: Edwin R. Red- 
head, president; Arvin 
Rice, B. G. Clapp, A. 
J. Snow. Helen B, 
Emens, librarian. 


Societies and Clubs 


Hiram Lodge, No. 144, F. and A. M., was instituted in 1849. It now has over 
twvo hundred members. Fulton Chapter, No. 167, R. A. M., formed in 1858, has 
about sixty members. Elizabeth Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star has nearly 
the same number. It was formed in 1894. 
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Neahtawanta Lodge, No, 245, |. O. O. F.. instituted in 1870, has gained a mem- 
bership of about one hundred and sixty. Fulton Encampment. No. 120, which was 
established in r890, numbers forty-five members. Canton Bentley, Patriarchs Militant, 
dates from the same year and has twenty-live members. : 

Schenck Post, No. 271, G. A. R.. was organized in 1882, with forty members, 
and named in honor of Capt. Daniel F. Schenck, soth N. Y. Engineers. W. J. Pente- 
low was its first commander. It now has about ninety members. The Woman's Relief 
Corps, No. tog, was organized in 1890. The membership is now forty-seven. W. J. 
Pentelow Camp, No. 21, Sons of Veterans, was established in 1890. It has thirtty- 
three members. The Ladies’ Aid Society, No. 27, connected with this camp, was 
formed in 1898. Its membership is nineteen. Columbia Circle No. 5, was organized 
in 1891 with fourteen members and now has forty. 


AT THE MOUTH OF OX CREEK 


Neahtawanta Lodge, No. 347, Ancient Order of United Workmen, was instituted 
in 1887, The present membership is forty-seven. Ivanhoe Legion, No. 57, Select 
Knights, organized the same year, has forty-eight members. 

Fulton Tent, No. 373, Knights of the Maccabees, was organized in 1895, The 
membership is one hundred and ninety-four. The Hive L. O. T. M. was formed in 1899. 

Pathfinder Lodge, No. 373, Knights of Pythias, was instituted in 1895. It numbers 
about fifty members. 

Branch 415, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, organized in 1898, has fifty- 
eight members. 

Fulton Division, No. 17, Sons of Temperance, was. organized about fifty years 
ago; present membership, twenty-four. 

The Fulton Canoe Club, which was organized in 1883 with eight active members, 
was reorganized and incorporated in March, 1889, as the Pathfinder Boat Club, The 
southern half of Van Buren’s island was bought by the club in the spring and the 
northern half in the fall of that year. The club now has about a hundred members. 

The Citizens Club is a social organization, formed in November, 1897, and now 
having about sixty-five members. The Hon. N. N. Stranahan was the first president. 
The rooms occupied by the club, on the upper floor of the town hall building, were 
fitted up for its purposes soon after it was organized. 
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PATHFINDER ISLAND 


ATHFINDER Island, with an area of thirteen acres, by virtue of its beauty and proximity is a favorite resort of Fultonians. Lying 

in one of the broadest reaches of the river about a mile north of the village, easy of access by road or water, well shaded and laid 
out for athletics, and swept even on the hottest days by cool breezes, account for its popularity. During the long summer evenings when 
the river is glowing and purpling in the sunset, when here and there flash the white sails of the swift canoes, and from the neighboring 
shores the reflection of camp-fires shimmers across the water, and when the anxious angler is making his last cast, the place seems 
like fairyland. The log cabin club house fits the scene while a picnic party completes the idyl. Throughout the summer and autumn 
the club members and their guests assemble periodically for field-day,’? when supper is served after an afternoon of baseball, quoits 
and other recreations, 


The Schools 


Miss Artemisia Waterhouse, Benjamin Robinson and others had schools in the north 
end of the village in the beginning of this century. A schoolhouse was built in 1811, 
or a little later, where the Universalist church stinds. This was the first union district 
effort. It proved unsatisfactory, and district No, 2 bought « building on the flats. for 
school purposes. It Stood about opposite the upper end of Fish’s island. This district 
built in 1833 the “old red? Schoolhouse, at the southwest corner of Second and Cayuga 
streets. In 1847 district No. 2 built a schoolhouse on the site of the present high school. 
It was a large wooden building, fronting on Utica Street, originally of one story. It was 
burned in 1867. Efforts had already been made to form a union free school district, 
taking in the school kept on Ontario Street, near Sixth. Such a district, however, was 
not organized until November 16, 1877. A house and lot on Rochester street, belonging 
to Samuel Green, were bought in 1883, and added to the school premises. The house 
has been used for schoolrooms and the janitor’s residence. The main part of the union 
school building was erected in 1868-69 and the addition in 1889. The Ontario street 
schoolhouse was then given up. Districts No. 4 and No. 2 were consolidated August 
20, 1888, into union free school district No. 1. The original No. 1 district built about 
1822 a schoolhouse on State street. The present building on that street was erected 
about 1868, The Crosby hill school and the one on Twelfth street were closed in 1895, 
the pupils coming to the Fourth street school. 

The principals here since the construction of the present building have been: 1869, 
M. C, Stevens; 1870-72, E. A. Tuttle; 1872, H. G. Buckingham; 1872-73, J. H. Kelley; 
1873-74, A. P. Chapin; 1874-75, Robert Simpson; 1875-80, W. H. Couts; 1880-85, Asa 
Boothby; 1886, A. W. Farnham, Mr. Fisher; since September, 1886, B. G. Clapp. 

A log schoolhouse was built in the north part of Oswego Falls in 1812. Benjamin 
Robinson is said to have been the first teacher. A schoolhouse Which stood on the site of 
No. 77 North First street was suc- 
ceeded in 1853 by the brick building 
on Walradt street. In 1828 Asa 
Phillips built at his own expense 
at schoolhouse in the woods where 
North Third street now runs, about 
opposite house No. 1. He brought 
a teacher here and paid his wages. 
Later there was a schoolhouse on 
what is now First street, a little 
south of Beech street. A building 
put up by Henry Broadwell, on 
First street a block north of Broad- 
Way, for other purposes was used 
for a time as 1 schoolhouse. The 
present buildings are giving place 
to the union schoolhouse, centrally 
located On Phillips street, for which 
the village voted $41,000 jn 1890). STATE STREET SCHOOL. 


FALLEY SEMINARY.—The school which became Falley Seminary began in 1834, 
In the session room of the Presbyterian church, on the site of No. 8 South ‘Second 
street. The Rev. John Eastman, who was the pastor Of the church, was the founder, 
and Mrs. Eastman the original teacher of the school, Which was intended for the edu- 
cation of girls. Largely through the efforts of Mr. Eastman money was raised and a 
two-story building erected on Rochester street, at the extreme border of the village, Where 
the barn belonging to the Roman Catholic rectory now. stznds. The Fulton Female 
Seminary opened there in November, 1836, with about eighty pupils. Miss Maria G. 
Maynard was preceptress five yeirs, with four or five assistants, and they made the 
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FULTON HIGH SCHOOL 


school very successful jind useful. In April, 1842, its name was changed to Fulton 
Academy and it began to educate boys and young men, as well as girls. 

In April, 1849, having been bought by the Methodists, the academy was reincorporated 
is the Falley Seminary of the Black River Conference. Mrs. George F. Falley and 
William Schenck gave $4,000 ezch toward a new building. A choice lot was donated 
by Col. James L. Voorhees, and in 1850 the present building was finished. The old 
one was sold to the Roman Catholics and for many years used as achurch. The confer 
ence management proved disappointing. In 1856 Prof. John P. Griffin became principal. 
The next year he purchased the property ~nd the school prospered. 


‘ Its attendance was 
over four hundred. Students. ec: 


me fron) distant states for its academic course. The 
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FALLEY SEMINARY 


wisdom of the administration and ability of the faculty gave the institution high rank, fat 
beyond the limits of the town. Its alumni are conspicuous in every profession. Under 
Principal Griffin Falley Seminary supplied the place of a university in northern New York. 

In 1869 the seminary was sold to the Rev. James Gilmour, a scholarly minister of 
the Presbyterian church. Professor Gilmour’s health failed here; the seminary suffered 
from the competition of the rising academic departments of the public schools; the attend- 
ance gradually declined, and in the sutumn of 1883 the school was closed. 

The principals during the preceding forty years were: 1842, Amos G. Hull: 1542-44, 
Edmund E. Bragdon; 1844-46, Benjamin Cadwell; 1846-48, Theodore S. Parsons; 1848-53, 
E. E. Bragdon; 1853-54, John R. French; 1854-55, John W. Armstrong; 1855, George 
G. Hapgood; 1855-56, J. H. Mansfield; 1856-69, John P. Griffin; 1869-83, James Gilmour. 

The preceptresses were: 1836-41, Miss Maria C. Maynard; 1842, Miss Almira 
Henshaw; 1842-43, Miss Anna Anderson; 1843-44, Mrs. Eliza B. Bragdon; 1844-48, 
Miss Alvira P. Cadwell; 1848-56, Miss Rachel C. Newman; 1856-60, Miss Angeline 
Munson; 1860-62, Miss Anna A. Price; 1862-65, Miss Charlotte L. Chubbuck; 1865-66, 
Mrs. W. A. Brownell; 1866-68, Miss Susan R. Gibson; 1868-71, Miss Myra A. Osband; 
1871-72, Miss M. A. Minneah; 1872-73, Miss Clara J. Bragg; 1873-77, Miss Helen C. 
Fellows; 1877-81, Miss Julin L. Doubleday; 1881-83, Miss Charlotte N. Estabrools. 
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The Churches 


g@ IRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL.—A Methodist Episcopal “class,” with 
Daniel Falley as leader, was organized by the Rev. Mr. Bishop, of the 
Sandy Creek circuit, in 1813. Circuit riders had been here occasionally, 
the Rev. Isaac Teller coming as early as 1809. Mr. Gillett preached 
here in 1814, George Gary in 1815, James Hazen in 1816 and Enoch 
Barnes in 1817. In the next two years the society had a great growth. 
Nathaniel Reeder and Chandley Lambert were the preachers, and the 
latter continued through 1820-21. Reuben A. Aylesworth preached here 
in 1822-23, the Rey. Mr. Roach in 1824-25 and Alexander Irvine in 1826-27. April 17, 
1826, it was voted to incorporate as the First Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Volney. Mr. Roach was here again in 1827-28, and the next year the circuit preachers 
were G. W. Densmore and W. W. Ninde. 

For years meetings were usually held in schoolhouses or the portage warehouses. 
Norman Hubbard presented a lot adjoining the present church on the west, and in 
1828-30 a brick church was built. With extensions and improvements it served until 
the present edifice was constructed in 1894, at an expense of about $30,000. The present 
parsonage, No. 323 Oneida street, was bought in 1900. 

Fulton was organized as a separate station August 15, 1829. Pastors have since 
been appointed as follows, their service in each case continuing over into the next year: 
1829-30, W. W. Rundell; 1831, J. Worthing; 1832, D. H. Kingsley; 1833, M. H. 
Gaylord; 1834-35, W. S. Bowdish; 1836-37, Luthur Lee; 1838-39, C. W. Leete: 1840-41, 
Isaac Stone; 1842-43, G. Baker; 1844-45, A. J. Phelps; 1846-47, C. L. Dunning; 
1848-49, J. T. Hewitt; 1850, H. E. Chapin (C. H. Austin in charge most of the year); 
1851-52, James Erwin; 1853-54, M. D. Gillett; 1855, J. H. Lamb; 1856, W. A. Nichols; 
1857, L. D. Ferguson; 1858-59, J. C. Vandercook; 1860-61, R. Redhead; 1862-64, 
J. D. Adams; 1865-66, O. C. Cole; 1867-69, R. C. Houghton: 1870, T. J. Bissell; 
1871-72, T. Cooper; 1873-74, A. L. Yorke; 1875-77, H. M. Danforth; 1878-80, H. W. 
Bennett; 1881-82, E. C. Bruce; 1883-85, W. F. Markham; 1886-90, W. D. Chase; 
1891-92, C. H. Guile; 1893-97, S. T. Dibble; 1898 to the present, C. C. Townsend. 

This church was divided in 1853, after a large accession of 
members, and for three years the branch society 
worshiped in a building at No. 217 South 
Fourth street. The pastors there 
were O. M. Legate, Isaac L. Hunt 
and W. X. Ninde, who has. since 
become a bishop. The churches were 
reunited in 1856, 

In 1843 about twenty persons 
who had been members of the First 
Methodist Episcopal church, impa- 
tient with the conservative attitude 
of the denomination on the subject 
of slavery, withdrew and with a few 
Presbyterians formed a Wesleyan so- 
ciety, which in the same year began 
building a church at Second and Roch- 
ester streets. Their pustors were: 1843-44, P. R. Sawyer; 1844-48, P. M. Way; 1848-49, 
M. Finch; 1849-51, Lyndon King; 1851-55, Henry Benson; 1855-56, Luther Lee; 1856-50, 
J. T. Hewitt; 1859-62, S. B. Loomis. During the civil war, the fight against slavery 
having become universal in the north, the Wesleyans discontinued their services. The 
First Methodist Episcopal church in 1864 adopted an invitation to them to join it, and 
most of them did so. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Presbyterian church was organized June 14, 1818, by the 
Rev. John Dunlap, a missionary, at a meeting in a storehouse at the upper landing. 
£ I heré were seventeen original members. Meetings were held for ten years 
in a schoolhouse on the site of the Free Methodist church, with ocensionsl 
preaching by the Rev. Messrs. D. D. Field, 
John Davenport, Oliver Leavitt, D. R, Dixon, 
Oliver Eastman and probably others. The 
next place of meeting was a schoolhouse 
near the west end of the lower bridge, on 
the site of No. 77 North First street, 
Oswego Falls. The church was 
organized July 16, 1827, as the 
Presbyterian Society of Volney and 
Granby. The Rev. Timothy Stone 
was the preacher about this time, 
The church was reorganized April 
30, 1832, as the First Presbyterian 
Society of Fulton and Granby. 
A house of worship was built in 
Fulton in 1833, on the southwest corner of Second and Oneida streets, and a parsonage 
in 1834, at the northwest corner of Third and Rochester streets, now the residence of 
A. G, Gilbert. In 1844 a new church, a good wooden structure, was built on the site 
of the Van Wagenen building, Nos. 53 and 55 South First street. This was burned 
January 10, 1882, The present brick edifice, at Third and Cayuga streets, was dedi- 
cated June 14, 1883. It cost. with the lot, $32,000. The adjoining parsonage had 
already been built. 

The list of pastors and supplies includes: 1828, Adam Miller; 1830-32, Martin 
Powell; 1833, 1. A. Hart; 1834-37, John Eastman; 1838, Seth Smalley; 1839-40, Wil- 
liam Fuller; r84t, Mr. Loomis; 1842, S. Whaley; 1843-51, T. R. Townsend; 1852-65, 
Edward Lord; 1867-69, C. J, Hutchins; 1870-79, A. C. Shaw; 1880-84, James S. Riggs: 
1885-86, C. H. Smith; 1886-87, Curl Stone: 1887-93, D. M. Rankin; since October, 
1893, Joseph H. Odell. 


BAPTIST.—There is said to have been Baptist preaching here as early as 1806. 
In 1817 a church was orginized atthe house of Richard Falley, consisting of himself, 
David Johnson, Thomas Spencer, Braddock Dart and their wives and Hannah Fish and 
Margaret Falley. There were soon a score of members. For a few years Elder Enoch 
Ferris, of Richland, was usually their preacher, though others occasionally ministered. 
Most of the members having removed, the meet- 
ings here ceased for a time. In 1827 a Baptist 
church was formed which worshiped in the “ six- 
teenth ”’ district, east of Fulton, with preaching 
for five years by supplies, including Elders J. P. 
Evans, J. Wright and G. Hill. The place of 
meeting was changed in 1837 to the district 
schoolhouse at the southwest corner of Second 
and Cayuga streets. Fulton. The First Baptist 
Society of Fulton was incorporated in 1838, 
When a church was built the next door south 
the Baptists contributed $300 toward the cost, 
with the understanding that they should have 
joint use of it with the Universalists while their 
investment remained. The arrangement became unsatisfactory, and in 18go the Universi- 
lists tendered the $300 and the Baptists withdrew. The next year they built the stone 
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church at Third and Utica streets. It was lengthened at both front and rear in 1871. 
The addition at the south side was constructed in 1888. 

The pastor in 1832-33 was Asa Caldwell, and in 1834-36 Charles Merrill. The Rev. 
Mr. Camp supplied the pulpit in 1836-37. Pastors were afterward settled here as follows: 
1837-39, T. A. Green; 1840-45, Peter Woodin; 1845-48, L. Ransted; 1849-50, C. B. 
Post; 1851-57, J. P. Simmons; 1857-65, S. W. Titus; 1865-68, G. R. Pierce; 1869-70, 
R. H. Ketcham. The Rev. C. E. Smith served as a supply in 1870 and the Rev, J. F. 
Murphy in 1871. 

The pastors since have been: 1872-75, G. W. Baptiste; 1875-78, William Ostler; 
1878-83, L. Golden; 1883, B. R. Dow; 1884-91, J. C. Breaker; 1891-92, A. L. Candee ; 
1893-04, Robert Holmes; 1806 to the present, James W. Roberts. Mr. Caldwell, Mr. 
Dow and Mr. Roberts were ordained here. 


UNIVERSALIST.—The Universalists had preaching for three months in 1831 by the 
Rev. Matthew Bullard, in the schoolhouse where the Free Methodist church stands. 
In 1832 they organized, and for a year the Rev. O. 
Whiston, of Oswego, preached in the same school- 
house alternate Sundays. Then the Rev. John French 
preached six months in the schoolhouse at Cayuga 
and Second streets, und the Rey. Charles Brown a 
year at the same place. The Rev. T. C. Eaton was 
pastor in 1836-37, during which time a church was 
built, which is now No. 30 South Second street and 
is used for business purposes. The society was. incor- 
porated October 11, 1841, with the name First Univer- 
salist Society of Fulton. The cornerstone of the pres- 
ent church was laid July 13, 1864. 

The pastors and supplies since Mr, Baton have 
been: 1838, W. Peck; 1842, R. O. Williams; 1843, 
William Sias; 1845-47, L. M. Hawes; 1848, Nelson 
Brown; 1849-53, J. H. Tuttle; 1854, G. W. Skinner; 1855-59, J. M. Bailey; 1860-67, 
R. H. Pullman; 1868, C. B. Lombard; 1868-69, E. R. Sanborn; 1869-71, L. Rice; 
1872-74, O. K. Crosby; 1874-76, E. D. Jacobs; 1876-77, A. P. Folsom; 1879-80, A. U. 
Hutchins; 1880-81, B. Brunning; 1881-82, A. U. Hutchins; 1884-85, G. W. Barnes; 
1887, S. A. Whitcomb; 1888, J. J. Brayton; 1889, B. Brunning; 1890-94, A. J. Aubrey; 
1895-98, A. W. Cross; 1898 to the present, James Vincent. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL.—Zion church, in 
the diocese of Central New York, was organized 
June 22, 1835, at a meeting held in the First Metho- 
dist church, The Rey. J. McCarty, of Oswego, 
ministered here at intervals for two or three years. 
He laid the cornerstone of the church edifice August 
6, 1836. It was consecrated August 4, 1843, by 
Bishop De Lancey. 

The clergymen in charge of the parish have 
been: 1838-41, G. B. Engle; 1842-45, A. C. Tread- 
way; 1845-48, O. P. Holcomb; 1848, G. S. Porter: 
1849-57, T. M. Bishop; 1858, William Atwill; 
1859-60, L. D. Ferguson, 1861-68, T. M. Bishop; 
1869-70, N. F. Whitney; 1872-83, E, Moyses; 
1883-84, J. B. C. Beaubien; 1885-87, H. B. Good- 
year; 1888-89, J. H. Lynch; 1890, C. D, Atwell; 1891-92, H. A. R. Cresser; 1893-96, 
H. M. Clarke; 1897-99, G. F, Potter; since March, tooo, W. B. Guion. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC.—In 1850 the Rev. Mr. Kelley, of Oswego, assembled the few 
Catholics of Fulton in a private house on Second street, a little above Buffalo street, 
and arranged for subsequent services. These were held over a store on First street; 
then in Pond’s (now Church's) hall in 1854-56, snd 
for two years following in Empire hall, on the site of 
the Ontario & Western railroad station, The old ° 
seminary property at Third and Rochester streets 
having been bought, the abandoned seminary build- 
ing, on the site of the present barn, was fitted 
up for a church, and dedicated by 
Bishop McCloskey of the diocese of 
Albany. It was further improved in 
later years, but became inadequate and 
Was superseded by the large and hand- 
some church across the street. The 
Rev. James Smith, who was pastor from 
1854 to September, 1879, lived on the 
site of this building, and bequeathed 
the lot to the church at his death, 
September 15, 1881. The new edifice was built by the present pastor, the Rev. P. J, 
Kearney, who succeeded Mr. Smith. The cornerstone was laid in September, 1880, 
and the building was dedicated March 10, 1895. The present substantial and handsome 
rectory was built in 1897-98. The Rey. W. J. Earley was for eight years associated 
with the present pastor in the care of the parish. He was transferred in 1893 to 
Fayetteville, N. Y., where he died not long after. 


CONGREGATIONAL.—The Congregational church of Oswego Falls was organized 
July 11, 1882. The cornerstone of the church building was laid October 16th following, 
and the edifice was dedicated May 30, 1884. The Congregational church is the first 
successful result of several efforts to establish a church in Oswego Falls. Methodist 
ministers were appointed to this village in 1871, 1872 and 1882, and tried to organize 
a church of that denomination, but without 
success. Members of various denominations 
united in the establishment of the Congre- 
gational church, which has a good field and 
serves an important service. The church 
edifice stands on the site of the hotel built 
by Asa Phillips in 1828 and burned forty 
years later. 

The pastors have been: 1882-83, A. E. 
Kinmouth ; 1883-89, Charles Olmstead; 1891- 
93, I. P. Patch; 1893-97, F. G. Webster: 
1897-09, H. P. Hughes; since December, 
1899, G. R. Foster. 


FREE METHODIST.—June 15, 1869, five members of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church, being together on the Chittenango camp-ground, were constituted by the Rev. 
W. J. Selby a Free Methodist cluss, with Alexander Wise as leader. July qth, at a 
meeting in the up-town ‘“‘old red schoolhouse,’’ these persons and three others formed 
a church of that denomination, which was legally organized September 16th. The 
schoolhouse was burned July 3, 1870, and the present church was built on its site the 
same year. 

The pastors of this society have been: 1870-71, W.. Southworth; 1872-73, Z. 
Osborne; 1874-75, O. W. Owen; 1876-77, T. Whiffen; 1878-79, C. Hewes; 1880-81, 
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W. A. Hawks; 1882-83, A. Smith; 1884-85, J. A, Odell; 1886-87, J. N. Fulford; 1888, 
W. Southworth; 1889-90, L. S. King; 1891-92, O. N. Frink; 1893-04, T. C. Givens; 
1895-960, H. A. Webster; 1897-908, O, S. Baker; 1899-1900, J. E. Tiffany; 1900, J. A. 
Tholens. 


GRACE CHAPEL.—Grace Mission Chapel, on North First street, was dedicated 
May ta, 1889. It was enlarged in 1895. The work is non-sectarian, being supported by 
members of all denominations. It has been conducted from the first by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Green, and has done much good. 


STATE STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL.—This church dates back to the pioneer 
work begun in 1888 by David Calkins, who conducted meetings in private houses. 
Later the State street schoolhouse was used for Sun- 
day-school and other meetings. In 1893 it was decided 
to organize a church, and in 1895 at the conference 
held at Herkimer the worl: was formally accepted as 
an appointment in the Northern New York 
Conference. A fine lot at Fourth and State 
streets was. presented by F. G: Weeks and 
E. R. Redhead. Mr. Redhead has been 
the chief promoter of this enterprise 
in its various branches. A chapel 
was built in 1894, at an expense of 
about $3,000. It has since been used 
for all services. It will furnish Sun- 
day-school and class rooms in con- 
nection with the handsome church 
which is now being built, the corner- 
stone having beén laid July to, 1900. The completed edifice will seat about eight hundred. 

The first pastor of this church was Clifton H. Mix, appointed in 1895 and 1896. 
The Rey. Charles B. Hill, who was appointed in 1897, went the same year to Burmah 
as it missionary, and the Rev. W. S. Wright acted as pastor until the appointment of 
the present pastor, the Rev. F, D. Torrey, in 1808. 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST.—In June, 1891, after a camp-meeting on the fair- 
ground at Oswego Falls, Elders A. E. Place and S. M. Cobb held meetings five weeks 
in a tent at Broadway and Seventh street, Fulton. The Adventists then bought the 
lot where the tent stood. They also bought a building which had been standing else- 
where and moved it to their lot, where it has since served as their house of worship. 
Mr, Place remained here several months, and Mr. Cobb was then the minister for about 
«year. The church was formally organized in May, 1893. Among the ministers since 
employed have been Elders G. B. Thompson, A. A. Burrill, W. A. Westworth, D. A. 
Ball, J. P. Lorenz, H. L. Bristol, P. Kinne, F. Wheeler, J. W. Raymond, F. Peabody, 
G. M. Ellis and H. G. Thurston. 


Cemeteries 


The oldest burial place known in this vicinity was where the deposit of Indian bones 
was discovered by the pioneers of Oswego Falls in the upper part of that village. It was 
a mound reported to have been five or six rods wide and eight or ten feet high in the 
center and carrying large forest trees. It was explored in 1826 and found to contain a 
multitude of skeletons in various stages of decay, The site of the mound is said to be 
just back of the house at the corner of First street and Broadway, the edge of it 
having been near where the sidewalk runs on First street and the center about a rod 
farther north than the south line of the brick storehouse of the worsted mills. Some 
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early inhabitants of Oswego Falls were buried near the intersection of Schuvler and 
Second streets, and others between First street and the river, just north of Leitch street. 

The settlers at the upper landing had a burying-ground at the foot of Pratt street. 
It is stated that there were burials also in the ground now vacant at the corner of First 
street and Broadway, The next cemetery mentioned was on and near the site of the 
high school. To this ground the remains were removed from the earlier burial places. 
Another removal was made in 1830 and later to what is now generally remembered as 
the “old cemetery,’? at the end of Rochester street. 


The Mount Adnah Cemetery Association was organized June 2, 1851.‘ Adnah”? 
is a Syriac word meaning rest or repose—the Mount of Rest. The present property, 
comprising about thirty-five acres of forest, originally pine, was bought and in 1853 
mapped out by Peter Schenck. The burial of D. R. Case, September 23d of that year, 
was the first in this cemetery. Many bodies were immediately brought here from the 
old ground. The plan of drives and walks has been developed as needed, and the trees 
thinned out, reserving chiefly the oaks. In 1875 Seventh and Rochester streets were 
opened through the old cemetery and the remains which had been left there were taken 
to Mount Adnah. The interments in this cemetery number 4,100. Improvements have 
been made from time to time by the cemetery association, including the construction of 
the superintendent’s house in 1872, the receiving vault in 1877, the ornamental stone 
and iron gateway in 1894, and the iron fencing elsewhere in 1899 and tooo. 

The presidents of the association haye been: A. G. Fish, 1851-58; William 
Schenck, 1858-61; D. W. Gardner, 1861-66; L. A. Hovey, 1866-67; J. H. Townsend, 
1867-72; Willard Johnson, 1872-99; H. E. Nichols, t900. O. O. Shumway was secre- 
tary until 1856; then S. Crombie until 1894; F. A. Gage has been secretary from that 
time. William F. Andrews was superintendent of the grounds until 1862; S. Crombie, 
1862-73; William Parkhouse, 1873-07; Charles Doxtater, 1897-1900. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. James Smith the Roman Catholics bought about 
fifteen acres of land for cemetery purposes adjoining Mount Adnah on the south. The 
ground was consecrated June 18, 1873. 
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THE BEND ABOVE BIG ISLAND 
THE OPENING SCENE, THE ‘* WINDROW,” IN COOPER'S PATHFINDER 


A Dream:Day on the Oswego 


By Alden W. Quimby 


fie: deep tones of the “ Thunderer of the waters’’ sounded musically in my ears on 
that voluptuous September morning when I boarded the train at Niagara Falls to 

complete my journey to the region of the Oswego—the scenic climax of «1 pano- 
rama full two thousand miles long. One always bids a reluctant farewell to the glorious 
cataract, but I was in a flutter of excitement, for was not this the day of which I had 
dreamed a thousand times—the day when I should at last tread in the very lootsteps 
of ‘*Pathtinder,’’ the noblest of Fenimore Cooper’s immortal creations? 

The instant the train rolled away from the station { pressed my face to the window- 
pane, on the gu vive to catch the first glimpse of that magnificent “inland sea’? that 
Cooper describes so masterfully in his splendid story. Would you believe that when 1 
gazed upon Ontario, | also saw upon its silyery bosom the little ‘Scud,’ with Jasper 
Eau-douce at the helm, Sergeant Dunham and Master Cap deep in their disputations 
about the relative merits of the army and navy, at the bow, and Pathfinder listening 
to the musical speech of Mabel, ‘‘the Sergeant’s pretty daughter,” on the quarter-deck ? 
Vividly | recalled the thrilling incidents of the fearful storm that burst upon the dainty 
craft, while the mist that hung about the lake helped me to fashion upon the horizon 
the spectral outlines of her adversary, the full-rigged French ship, ‘Le Montealm.** 
I even ventured to locate the ‘promontory’? where the simple hearted hunter and 
guide timidly prosecuted his hopeless love-making. At Oswego I enthusiastically ran 
to the site of the ancient fort on the west bank of the river, commanded by “ Duncan 
of Lundie,” and sought to view the lake scene visible from its ramparts. Eagerly I 
examined the river strand where Jasper landed with his precious passenger, after run- 
ning the gauntlet of the Hurons. The ground of the rifle contest, in which the love- 
lorn and traitorous Davy Muir was so disagreeably conspicuous, also claimed attention, 
! dared not tarry to enjoy the charms of the modern city, for time pressed, and the 
acme of my pleasures yet awaited me in a walk up the Oswego to the famous “‘ falls.”’ 

It is but commonplace to say that I shall never forget that wall! Scenery and 
story were alike enchanting, and the dream-day that dawned at Niagara waxed toward 
its meridian as | feasted Juxuriously upon the scene of Pathfinder’s exploits and Chingach- 
gook’s artifices. The “‘rift,’? the skirmish-ground, the hiding place in the alders, the 
“bends” of the river, the “points,’”’ the trees and hills and islands,—all exercised a 
powerful influence upon my imagination, and I fancied that [| could hear the beating 
hearts of the menaced voyagers as they crouched from view in the little ‘S bay." 

© the witchery of Cooper’s pen! When, all too soon, [ arrived at Fulton, | 
crossed the river, and, ignoring the engaging residences and capacious industries on its 
banks, descended to the rocky bed over which it flows, to conjure up the vision of 
Jasper’s passage of the falls, without shipping more than ‘‘fourteen hornspoonfuls ”’ 
of water. One of my choicest treasures is a piece of that red rock. 

I Jonged to ascend the rivér, to the point where Arrowhead’s canoe lay when the 
party embarked for the fort, and the spot where that specious Tuscarora, and his wife, 
the ** Dew of June,’’ “ Saltwater,’ and ‘ Magnet’? climbed the ‘“‘windrow’’ and sur- 
veyed the sublime expanse of yreen forest. But our cup of blessing is never quite full; 
and the proximity of the evening shadows precluded the enjoyment of this rare addition 
to the privileges of the day, But late at night, when I stood in perfect solitude upon 
the lower bridge at Fulton, in a weird quiet broken only by the ceaseless wash of the 
waters, peering into a gloom scarcely relieved by the beutiful sturs above, | felt in 
every fibre that at any moment a rifle ball, or the blow of a tomahawk in the hands 
of a hostile Huron, might drop me into the plashing waters below. 
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Fulton’s Banking Institutions 


The first bank was opened by Sands N. Kenyon as a private bank in 1852. In 
1854 he organized the Citizens Bank. It was reorganized in 1865 as the Citizens National 
Bank of Fulton. Mr. Kenyon was president until 1862; S. F. Case, 1862-67; C. G. 
Case, 1867-75; 
T.W.Chesebro, 
1875-81; G. M. 
Case, 1881-98; 
E. R. Redhead, 
1898 to the pres- 
ent. The cash- 
iers have been: 
George Grosve- 
hor until 1857; 
A. A. Bradley, 
1857-67; Samuel 
F. Case, 1867- 
69; G. M, Case, 
1869-81; Solon 
F. Case, 1881- 
07; George Kel- 
loge, 1897-1900. 
Directors: E.R. 
Redhead, John 
Hunter, Jr., Dr. 
C. R. Lee, H. E. 
Nichols, H. L. Paddock, J. C. O’Brien, George Kellogg. Capital, $75,000; surplus, 
$45,000; undivided profits, $27,000. 

The Oswego River Bank was organized in 1855, and reorganized ten years later 
as the First National Bank of Fulton. The presidents have been: John J. Wolcott, 
1855-70; M. L. Lee, 1870-76; R. H. Tyler, 1877-80; 
D. W. Gardner, 1880-97; Abram Emerick since 1897. 
Mr. Gardner was cashier until he became president. 
Amos Youmans has since held that position. Capi- 
tal, $57,500; surplus and profits, $30,875; deposits, 
$161,000; loans, $116,500. Directors: A. Emerick, 
L. C. Seymour, Thomas Hunter, N. N. Stranahan, 
F. A. Gage, William Waugh, H. C. Gardner. 

The Fulton Savings Bank was opened in 1871. 
S. N. Kenyon was president until 1887. Abram Howe 
has since filled the office. The institution has been 
very successful and it now has deposits amounting 
to about $850,000, a surplus of about $60,000, and the 
depositors number over 3,000. The bank building was 
erected in 1888. The present officers are: Abram 
Howe, president; Arvin Rice, vice-president; Francis 
Stiles, second vice-president: W. J. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary; H. E. Nichols, treasurer. Trustees: A. Howe, 
J. C. Wells, C. G. Bacon, J. W. Pratt, R. Brad- 
shaw, E. F. Palmer, G. G. Chauncey, H. E. Nichols, 
A. Rice, G. S. Piper, C. C. Benedict, H. P. Allen, 
F. Stiles, A. Emerick, F. A. Emerick, G. P. Wells, 
J. Morrow. W. S. Nelson, W. J. Lovejoy. 
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INTERIOR OF CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


FULTON SAVINGS BANK 


Great Bear Spring Company 


oe THE Great Bear Spring Company and the water it so extensively dis- 
tributes, perhaps belongs the credit of making Fulton and this locality most 
widely known to the general public. It was old Dr. Austin Flink who used 
to say: “Plenty of water, plenty of water outside and in, for health,’’ and 
he was a skillful practitioner; while an eminent authority, treating upon this subject in 
the ** Youth’s Companion,” says: 

ey ‘“When it is considered that the body is made up very 
largely of water it can readily be understood how 
important to health is a constant supply of this fluid. 
Many people have a notion that the drinking 
of water in any amount beyond that actually 
necessary to quench thirst is injurious, and 
acting on this belief they endeavor to drink 
as little as possible. The notion, however, is 
wide of the truth. Drinking freely of pure 
water is a most efficacious means not only of 
preserving health, but often of restoring it when 
failing. 

“All the tissues of the body need water, and 
water in abundance is necessary also for the 
proper performance of every vital function. 
Cleanliness of the tissues within the body is 
js necessary to health and comfort as cleanli- 
ness of the skin, and water tends to insure the one 


We =e as truly as it does the other. It dissolves the waste 
material, which would otherwise collect in the body, 

“Thus was slain the Mishe-mo-kwa, wets 2 , 
He he great ver ofthe momnee” and removes it in the various excretions. These 


waste materials are often actual poisons, and many 
a headache, many rheumatic pains and aches, many 
sleepless nights and listless days, and many attacks 
of the ‘blues’ are due solely to the circulation in 
the blood or deposit in the tissues of these waste 
materials, which cannot be got rid of because of an 
insufficient supply of water.”’ 

**Great Bear’? has become famous in 
many of the larger cities of this and other 
states and in the minds of all its users the 
words Fulton, New York, are associated with 
its benefits. 

This aggressive corporation has at a 
large outlay developed and improved its 
springs which are located a few miles south 
of this village, remote from all possible 
contamination, and the water of which emi- 
nent chemists and bacteriologists pro- 
nounce to be of exceptional purity and 
wholesomeness for drinking purposes. 
while their abundant flow makes them 
a sure dependence. 
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OSWEGO COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Se ee] 


Oswego County Agricultural Society 


SWEGO FALLS, on its spacious fair grounds, represents once a year 
the industry and fertility of this agricultural county, and exhibits its 
many local triumphs in art and manufacture, and in which both vil- 
lages are so deeply interested. The first Oswego County Agricul- 
tural Society was formed in 1840 at Oswego. In 1855 it was incorpo- 
rated and bought grounds at Mexico, having up to that time held its 
fairs at different places. In Oswego Falls the grounds were then located 
on the low plain at the west end of the lower bridge. Farmers and others in the 
western part of the county objected to a permanent location at Mexico and, contesting 
the action, organized in 1856 a society claiming the same name. The courts sustained 
the Mexico movement, and the new society inserted the word “Independent?” in its 
title. A few years Jater the name was changed to Oswego Falls Agricultural Society. 
It was incorporated in 1868, and soon afterward title was obtained to the grounds. where 
the annual fairs have since been held. Extensive improvements followed; buildings and 
grandstands were erected and later enlarged, and the attendance increased until, with a 
record of 20,000 present in a day, it has become the largest fair in. this part of the 
state. The old county society abandoned the competition and in 1897 wits consolidated 
with this, bringing the Oswego County Fair to Oswego Falls, where it now owns real 
estate and buildings valued at $20,000, and distributes annually $3,000 in premiums. 

Beautifully located on the east shore of Lake Neahtawanta, the grounds possess 

delightful natural advantages. Adjacent to the three lines of railroads entering Fulton, 
the fair attracts large crowds who come by special excursions. 

The Oswego Falls Fair has never Jost its identity as an agricultural fair. Appre- 
ciating the demand of the public for entertainment, the management secure 
the best talent obtainable to hold forth in their tents and buildings; the 

Vr. | races, honorably conducted, have drawn into competition over its half- 

E mile track many horses of renown; the display of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers is most attractive; the cattle-sheds shelter the best-blooded Jer- 


(eta seys and Holsteins in the land; the poultry exhibit is unrivaled; the main 
IE building is devoted to domestic art and science. The crowd is happy and 
/ good-natured, and the rosy-cheeked maiden whose cookies won her a 

\ prize in the domestic department clings tightly to the arm of her rustic 
lover as he explains why his colt did not get the blue ribbon. Perhaps 


it is not too much to claim that this fair is an educator of the people, 
many of whom learn from its exhibits and from intercourse with its 
( patrons of practical inventions adapted to their needs; of possibilities open 
- to them in the improvement of stock or product, or of markets or methods 
of transportation. What the great expositions have been to our whole 
country in quickening the life and intelligence of the people, this fair is to 
Oswego County and vicinity, and is worthy of 
4 mention even in the story of a town so replete 
with good features as Fulton. 

The presidents of this society 
have been: 1858-60, Joel Turrill; 
1861-62, A. G. Fish; 1863-64, Gard- 
ner Wood; 1865, 1867-68, Robert 
Oliver; 1866, 1869-71, John H. 

Mann; 1871-76, O. Hen- 

derson; 1877-99, Hol- 
Re 5. lister H. Merriam; tooo, 
_4 W. W. Loomis. 


HENRI NESTLE FACTORY 


Henri Nestlé Factory 


ESTLE’S Condensed Milk and Nestlé’s Food have been manufic- 
tured at Vevey, Switzerland, since 1868, and these two products are 
now known as household \yords in every country of the world. 

When the house of Henri Nestlé decided to build a factory in 
the United States. it was of prime importance that it should be 
located in a rich grazing country, and Fulton, with its fortunate 
environment of rich meadow land, and large herds of cattle, offered 
an ideal spot. To make the best condensed milk, a rich and plentiful 
pasturage was needed, and the house of Nestlé will not accept, in 
any of its factories, any but the purest and richest milk. The milk received at the 
Fulton factory is subjected to the same high test as has been observed for thirty yeurs 
and more at the Swiss factories of Henri Nestlé, at Vevey, Bercher and Payerne, as 
Well as at the Norwegian factory at Christiania, and those at Edlitz. Austria, and 
Tutbury, England. 

Only one quality of fluid milk is used, and only one grade of condensed milk is 


made. The ‘Richest in Cream” is the phrase which is used on all advertisements of 
Nestlé’s Condensed Milk, and the house of Nestlé insists that the 
proof of this statement shall be maintained. 

The Nestlé factory at Fulton is the most complete of its kind CONDENSEO 
in the United States. It is equipped with the most modern appli- 
ances for the manufacture of a pure condensed milk, and with every 
attention paid to automatic, labor-saving machinery, to insure a 
perfect product. Cleanliness is un absolute necessity in such a fac- 
tory as this, and the whole plant is spotless throughout. 

A large part of the factory is devoted to the manufacture of Nestlé’s Food, which 
has been known in this country for so many years as the standard food for infants 
and young children. The same careful supervision that applies to the manufacture of 
the milk prevails in making and canning the food. 
Nestlé’s Food is such a well-known name that it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is now being used by 
the third generation for their children. 

The simple making of any milk product is not 
sufficient to insure its sale, even though it be of the 
highest and best quality, and the house of Nestlé long 
ugo appreciated this fact, and commenced the placing 
of the advertising which has made its name famous. 
The same policy of generous, straightforward, truth- 
ful advertising which has been used in England, in 
France, and around the world, for many years past, 
is now in force in this country, with equally success- 
ful results. Every one has seen the Nestlé posters 
and appreciated their artistic designs. 


ONE OF THE CONDENSERS 
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AMERICAN: WOOLEN COMPANY—FULTON MILLS 


W. G. Gage G Co. 


For more than thirty years, Gage’s flour has been manufactured in Fulton. In 
1869 W. G. Gage purchased an interest in the property then known as the Empire 
Mills. In 1874 the firm of W. G. Gage & Co. was organized. The mill was eventu- 
ally much enlarged, and today the Riverside Mill is the largest operating flour mill on 
the Oswego river, running day and night, turning out its ‘‘ White Frost, the flour that 
made Fulton famous.” 

It has been said a‘ city can have no better advertisementsthan a flour mill, and as 
Oswego is famous for starch, and Syracuse for salt, so is Fulton best known. to the 
world through her flour. 

W. G. Gage & Co.’s business is ex- 
tensive. Their product goes to the largest 
wholesale Houses of New England, ‘the 
Mecca of all flour,’ and their name on a 
barrel of flour is a guarantee of its excel- 
lence. Situated on the Oswego canal and 
operating both rail and canal elevators, the 
mill handles its grain direct from the cars 
or boats into its garners which have storage 
capacity of about 100,000 bushels. The 
Riverside Mill is a modern plant; the busi- 
hess methods of the firm are irreproachable; 
and Fulton is justly proud of this her leading 


mill, whose record commands such respect 
in the business world. FLOUR WAREHOUSE 
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- OSWEGO FALLS PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


CAPACITY, 100,000 POUNDS OF PULP AND 100,000 POUNDS OF PAPER DAILY 


SWEGO FALLS PULP AND PAPER COMPANY was incorpo- 
rated in 1886. They bought of Nelson Beardsley the water- 
power and various mill buildings at the east end of the falls, 
and for two or three years manufactured wood pulp in the 
old Pratt gristmill. In 1887-88 they built the massive wall 
that encloses the present mill-race and supports the pulp mill, 
which was built in 1888-89. 
The great printing-paper and wood-board mill was. built 
in 1898-99. The company employs about a hundred hands. The canal 
passes between the pulp and paper mills, and freight cars running directly to the latter 
atford convenient facilities for receipt and shipment by two railroads. The company has 
eight modern houses for employees, occupying the block between State and Pratt streets, 
The officers are F. G. Weeks, president, and H. L. Paddock, secretary and treasurer, 


FINISHING AND BEATER ROOMS 
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THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


The Hunter Arms Company 


HE Hunter Arms Company came to Fulton and built their 
4 factory in 1890, for the manufacture of hammer and hammerless 
shot guns. This company now produces more than twice as 
many guns as any other similar firm in the United States. 
“American machinery, American mechanics and American 
methods ’’ may be called the motto of the firm. By persistent 
attention to everything that makes for absolute perfection 
they have won their reputation. The L. Cy Smith Gun 
Which they manufacture has been famous for many years on 
account of its wonderful simplicity and great durability. It 
is the aim of The Hunter Arms Company to meet and often 
anticipate the demands of the most exacting sportsman, In 
consequence only the very best mechanical talent is employed, 
while some of the machinery used is a marvel of perfection, Because of scientific and 
artistic exactness and by virtue of unsparing painstaking The Hunter Arms Company 
have easily taken the first place in progressive manufacture. They produced the first 
American automatic ejector gun ever used in the United States, and they now make 
them in prices ranging from $60 to $790. The specialty of the firm is high grade guns 
which are remarkable for their faultless lines and beautiful finish and are constructed 
of the very best material the world affords. Circassian walnut, taken from the roots of 
the oldest trees, the finest and Strongest gun barrels obtainable, the most delicate and 
at the same time the most elaborate engraving and a finish which shows the skillful touch 
of the trained workman all go to make up the enviable reputation of one of the largest 
industries in Fulton. 

The Hunter Fan and Motor Company, occupying a part of The Hunter Arms 
Company’s plant, is owned and managed by the Hunter Brothers. The same high 
standard of workmanship in the manufacture of ventilating fans is maintained as in 
producing the L. C. Smith 
Gun and as a consequence 
this industry has grown to 
be one of the largest of its 
kind in this country. Ab- 
solute accurracy is the 
whole secret of the suc- 
cess of any fan business 
and only by the mainte- 
nance of the highest possi- 
ble standard can such an 
enterprise hope to gain 
the front ranks. The 
Hunter Brothers have 
been specially interested 
in gathering around them 
mechanics who are experts 
to man their large works 
in all of the different departments, and asa result their product has become the standard 
by which others are measured. 

The Acme Burnisher Company, manufacturing photograph burnishers, is also 
owned and managed by the Hunter Brothers. 

The officers of The Hunter Arms Company are: President, Thomas Hunter; 
vice-president, R. B. Hunter; treasurer, James C. Hunter; secretary, John Hunter; 
manager, William Hunter, 
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EUREKA, FULTON AND GRANBY PAPER COMPANIES 


THE VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


The Victoria Paper Mills Company 


SHE plant of The Victoria Paper Mills Company is located very near the site of 

the first paper mill built in Fulton by Alfred Lee in 1840. Another mill fol- 
eee) lowed in 1853 built by Henry Munroe and C. G. Case, and in 1862 this mill 
had a capacity of one ton of ‘print and wrapping’? per day. 

After passing through the hands of several different parties, it was finally bought 
by The Victoria Paper Mills Company, which was organized in 1880 with less than 
810,000 capital by F. G. Weeks and E. R. Redhead. This company built the first 
wood pulp mill in Fulton in 1883, and erected 
its second paper machine in 1890. Mr. F. G. 
Weeks sold his interest in 1892, and young 
blood was added to the concern. Since that 
time it has been owned and managed by 
E.R. Redhead, W: S. Royce and J. H, Howe. 

This company now controls all the mills 
making paper and pulp on the lower dam, and 
is known all over the country as one of the 
most progressive concerns in the paper trade, 
and especially for fair treatment of customers 
and the standard quality of its papers. As 
a result of these policies coupled with unremitting attention to business, it is constantly 
increasing its trade, as is shown by the growth of its mills. 

In 1893 the company purchased the two-machine mill adjoining, which had been 
operated by William Barber. In 1898 its officers obtained control of the Eureka Paper 
Company, and of the Fulton Paper Company in 1899. Last year they bought out 
William Waugh & Bro., who began making straw paper at the west end of the dam in 
1871, and practically rebuilt the mill, fitting it for the manufacture of manilla tissues, 
and incorporating it as the Granby Paper Company. 

Mr. George P. Wells, a man of high standing in the community and with a long and 
successful experience as a pulp and paper maker, is associated with them in the Fulton 
Paper Company and the Granby Paper Company, and Mr. T. H. Webb in the Eureka 
Paper Company, with which he has been identified since its organization. 

The Eureka Paper Company, which manufactures heavy manilla papers, was estab- 
lished in 1890 with R. J. Oliphant, president, and T. H. Webb, secretary. The Fulton 
Paper Company, manufacturing ground wood, was organized in 1889, with J. A. Foster, 
president, and G. C. Webb, secretary. 

The combined mills manufacture rope wrappings, fibres, manillas, tag papers and 
tissue manillas, with a daily capacity of about fifty tons of paper and twenty-five tons of 
pulp, and employ about two hundred hands. In their bag factory they manufacture flour 
sacks, cement sacks and sugar bags, having a capacity of about 1,000,000 bags per week. 


OFFICE BUILDING 


MACHINE ROOM BAG FACTORY 
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Gilbert & Nichols 


=A The Fulton Mills, 
occupying the site of 
Clark & Pond’s, which 
was burnt in 1862, was 
builtin 1866, by H. N. Gil- 
bert, for Gilbert, Smith & 
Wright. Nathan M. Smith 
succeeded Mr. Wright. 
Since 1886 the mill has 
been owned and operated 
by Gilbert & Nichols—the 
firm now being composed. 
of Arthur G. Gilbert, 
Henry E. Nichols and 
Harry A. Nichols. This 
firm manufactures a high 
grade of winter wheat and 
blended winter and spring 
wheat flours especially 
adapted for family use, 
both for bread and pastry purposes. This firm are also the largest manufacturers of 
patent roller buckwheat flour in this part of the country, and sell their celebrated brand, 
“The Best,’’ throughout all the northern states. 


Foster Bros. & Chatillon Co. 


The Foster Bros. & Chatillon Company is the outgrowth of a small beginning 
made twenty years ago by C. F. and J. A. Foster under the firm name of Foster Bros. 
and they are still the active managers of the firm both mechanically and financially. 
The superior quality of their goods was quickly recognized by the trade and thus a 
pleasant and permanent association was formed with the old established house of John 
Chatillon & Sons of New York. The business has had a steady growth and is now 
carried on in one of the best equipped plants in existence. They manufacture machine 
\knives, butchers’ tools, pocket knives, and special knives, which are now recognized 
as the leading and standard articles of their kind throughout the United States. 


Taylor Brothers & Co. 


Taylor Bros. & Co. established in 1864 the manufacture of machine knives used 
in various wood-working machines, paper cutters, etc., also bars and plates for paper 
mills. The firm consisted 
of W. E. and F. S. Taylor 
and J. G. Benedict until 
1867. F. S. Taylor then 
sold out to the other mem- 
bers. Five years later H. 
L. Taylor entered the firm. 
After the death of the 
senior partners, C.C. Ben- 
edict became associated 
with him. Mr. Taylorsold 
his interest to Mr. Bene- 
dict in 1897, and the busi- 
ness has since been car- 
ried on by C. C. and J. A. 
Benedict and D. E. Row- 
lingson under the old firm 
name. This firm make a specialty of paper cutting knives, and their brand on a knife 
is a guarantee of superior quality. Their business in this line has shown a phenomenal 
increase during the past year. = 


L. C. Seymour & Son 


D. W. Gardner and L. C. Seymour built the St. Louis Mill in 1867 on the site 
of a custom mill which W. S. Nelson built about fifteen years earlier. Mr. Nelson 
sold his mill to Gardner & Benedict in 1855 and it was burned in 1862. The St. Louis 
Mill has been twice enlarged: it is A 
now a five-story structure con- . 
taining 70,000 square feet of floor ° 
space, with a capacity of over 
three hundred barrels of flour 
every twenty-four hours. The 
mill is equipped throughout with 
the Hungarian roller-system and 
is operated by water-power. The 
firm manufactures wheat flour 
exclusively, which is sold through- 
out the eastern and middle states. 
Among their well-known and pop- 
ular brands of flour is the famous 
** Ajax,’’? considered one of the 
finest bread producers ever put on 
the market, and everywhere 
known as the king of family 
patent flours, Other brands are ; 
“ Defender,”” * Rising Star XX,’’ “ Batavia’? and ‘‘ White Lily ’’—all superior grades. 

The mill was carried on by Gardner, Seymour & Co., until Mr. Gardner’s death 
in 1897, since which time the firm of L. C. Seymour & Son has succeeded to the 
management and sole ownership of the property. 
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The American Tobacco Company 
The American Tobacco 
Company, having receiv- 
ing houses and factories 
in various parts of the 
country, selected this 
point for the erection of a 
eae OM J new warehouse owing to 
AMERICAN. T =a!) the quality of the tobacco 
. ii i | [-yhes, grown in this section. 
. After three years of expe- 
rience with the company 
the growers are universal- 
ly satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the business 
is conducted. With its 
finely equipped warehouse 
the company is prepared 
to handle a large quantity of tobacco, and the acquisition of this industry will stimulate 
the farmers to increase their acreage. H. P. Buell is the representative of the company. 


FULTON LEAF DEPARTMENT 


Charles M. Allen 


Charles M. Allen commenced 
business modestly in 1888. Each 
year has seen a steady growth in 
the quality and quantity of the 
output. Thirty-five men are now 
employed in the factory, but by 
buying raw material from the local 
farmers employment is viven to 
more than a hundred men during 
the winter months. Excelsior, but- 
ter tubs and barrel staves are man- 
ufactured and have won such a 
reputation for excellence that it is 
difficult to meet the demands of the 
market. 


Mr. Pearman learned the me- 
chanical trade and the construction 
of engines under the practical ap- 
prenticeship system of England. 
In 1884 he established a foundry 
and machine shop on North First 
street which has since become 
prominent in the manufacture of 
first-class machinery for paper mills. 
Special attention is paid to propor- 
tion, adjustment of parts, strength 
and durability of material, Accurate 
ind careful repair worl is also 
done. 


Dilts Machine Works 


These works were established 
in 1867, and first engaged in general 
foundry and machine shop business, 
and for several years built machin- 
ery for the woolen and flouring mills 
in its vicinity; later taking up paper 
mill machinery and was among the 
first to build machinery for produc- 
ing wood pulp, after its adoption 
as a paper making material. Busi- 
ness has grown in this direction 
and the firm is now turning out 
the heavy, substantial machines 
demanded by the improved methods 
of making pulp paper. The output 
reaches all parts of the United States and Canada, and leads in all improvements. 


True Brothers 


The present Oswego River mill 
was an old canal warehouse, built 
by J. J. Wolcott. N. H. and H.N. 
Gilbert, with others, converted it 
into a custom and flouring mill, of 
which the Gilberts came into entire 
possession. In 1886 the mill was 
sold to the present firm of True 
Brothers, who have enlarged and 
improved it. With the purchase of 
the property by R. B. True this mill 
became the original patent roller 
buckwheat mill of this country. 
With the addition to the firm of 
G. E. and C. H. True the mill was 
rebuilt and made a full roller process 
mill for both wheat and buckwheat. 


Diamond Excelsior Works 


The Diamond Excelsior Works 
were established at 53 North First 
street in 1890. As ‘Excelsior’? 
has become almost indispensable 
for packing purposes and has also 
to a large extent superceded curled 
hair in upholstering, it has secured 
a permanent place in the market, 
They make a fine, medium and 
coarse grade and a specialty of fine 
basswood excelsior. There are 
twelve machines running with an 
output of three car loads or thirty 
tons per week, George E. Mason 
is proprietor and manager. 
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